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“LEST WE FORGET” 


The New York municipal campaign presents a National as 
well as a local issue. The defeat of Mayor Mitchei and the 
vietory of Tammany would mean a very great discouragement 
for the forces of municipal reform throughout the country. 
Coupled with this, the defeat of Mayor Mitchel might mean 
the placing of the country’s metropolis in hands careless of the 
safety as well as the property of its citizens. New York City 
experienced in the administration of Fernando Wood during 
the Civil War an illustration of what it means to live under an 
incompetent executive during a National crisis. To-day New 
York City is more than ever the nerve center of the business 
of the country. A blow at New York City will be felt through- 
out the United States. What an honest and efficient govern- 
ment of the metropolis has done in the preservation of life and 
health, Mr. Potter tells in his article on page 17 of this 
+ number. And since health as well as disease is communicable, 
this story is of significance to the Nation. Every community 
can get the results in health and in order that New York City 
has obtained by intrusting its government to men like New 
York’s Commissioner of Health and Police Commissioner. 

Too often citizens permit the communities in which they dwell 
to slip back into the hands of the corruptionists because they 
forget the evils of previous administrations in their interest in 
present controversies—often of relatively minor importance. 
People have short memories, but it is difficult to think that 
many citizens of New York City have forgotten what a Tam- 
many administration signifies. 
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A STORY OF TAMMANY IN ITS PRIME 


One of those who has not forgotten is Mr. Charles J. Rose- 
bault, managing editor of “The Vigilantes.” Mr. Resebault 
| has written us a letter in which he records a typical example of 
Tammany at its worst, perhaps we should say at its best. Mr. 
Rosebault writes : 

“How conditions have changed in the lifetime of the middle- 
aged New Yorker! Take, for instance, the period when Aleck 
| Williams was captain of the Thirtieth Street Station. Tam- 
many, of course, was then in power. I recall an interesting 
night when the Twenty-seventh Street Property-Holders’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting of protest against the conditions permitted 
to exist in that street. 

“They were truly outrageous. Between Sixth and Eighth 
Avenues, at least, the street was given over to houses of prosti- 
_ tution and street-walkers. It was not safe for an honest citizen 
| to pass through it by day or by night. A personal friend of mine, 
who refused to listen to one of these women, was so badly mauled 
that he was in the hands of his physician for months thereafter. 

“On the night in question indignation ran high. One prop- 
erty-holder after another arose to protest against the conduct 
of the police in not only permitting, but encouraging, the exist- 
Ing situation. 

_ “At the climax of the oratory Williams appeared in the door- 
| Way, accompanied by a squad of his men. A long night-stick 
dangled by a leather thong from his mighty right fist. There 
» Was a savage scowl on his face. A giant in figure, and bearing 
) the reputation of being the most successful breaker-up of public 
| gatherings that the Department boasted, his dramatic appear- 
ance brought consternation to the meeting. . 
|, “Williams did not allow the effect of his dramatic entry to 
§ be lost. Striding down the center aisle, he bawled out at the 
§ top of his voice : 
) Get out of here, you 
every one of you!’ 
“There was a momentary indication of protest, and even the 
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reporters joined in this; but-it died down almost unuttered. 
There was no use of defying Williams. In those days New 
Yorkers, whether of high or low degree, knew their masters. 

“The protesting property-owners slunk out of the hall, and 
had to be brave not to run. Williams waited wntil the last one 
had gone, and then, with a cynical smile, ordered the place to 
be closed. 

‘*The next day every newspaper in New York had a long 
article describing in detail what had oceurred. Thereafter fol- 
lowed editorials galore denouncing Williams, the Police Com- 
missioners, and the Mayor who supported them. Did anything 
happen? Was Tammany moved by public indignation to put 
Williams on trial ? (Williams, by the way, was a Republican in 
polities, but with a three-headed Police Commission it was un- 
derstood that the appointees of each party were to be protected.) 
The record answers the questions I have asked. Williams was 
promoted not long thereafter to be Inspector. He retired from 
the Department, admired and envied, to the enjoyment of the 
very considerable fortune his labors had brought him. 

“ This trifling but typical incident ought to interest voters 
who are contemplating casting their ballots against Mayor 
Mitchel, which means in favor of Tammany.” 

Mr. Rosebault’s letter might well be entitled “Lest We 
Forget.” It may convey some valuable information to New 
York voters with short memories or those with memories which 
reach back only a few years into the past. 


COAL AND THE CONSUMER 


President Wilson has fixed mine and jobbers’ prices for 
anthracite, following his similar action regarding bituminous 
coal already reported. So far no attempt has been made to 
fix anthracite prices to be asked by retailers, but it is reported 
that this may be done later. The price of the hard coal at the 
mines as now fixed is $4.45. When to this are added the cost 
of freight, the jobber’s profit, and incidental expenses, it is 
calculated that the price of anthracite this fall in New York 
City should be a trifle over $8—a little less than the present 
retail price. The dealers intimate that they are entitled to 
increase this price in the fall months because this is the ordi- 
nary practice. But they entirely omit to mention that the sum- 
mer price has not been reduced as usual, and that the increase 
would be from an abnormal and not from a normal price. 

Every householder the country over is interested in the price of 
anthracite, but is even more interested in the possibilities of a 
coal famine—that is, serious difficulty in obtaining coal, apart 
from the price. He remembers the coal shortage last winter and 
spring, which has extended to some extent through the summer, 
and is even more disturbed by forewarnings of what might hap- 
pen this winter if the conditions before existing are repeated. 
It is now the right, as well as the duty, of the Government to 
take the matter in hand, and to assert its power over distribu- 
tion, hoarding, and inequality of treatment of consumers. 
These matters need guarding even more closely than the actual 
cost per ton of coal. 

Unless the statements of the Federal Trade Commission are 
in error, there has been no difficulty in mining coal enough, 
and if the Government controls, as it now may, the use of the 
railways so that coal shall, when necessary, take precedence 
as freight (as has been ordered in the Great Lakes region), 
there ought not to be a shortage in the supply of coal at the 
distributing centers. 

It is worth while to look at what happened last winter and 
spring as a lesson for the future. A report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on the subject, issued in May, 1917, declared that it 


had assurance from the anthracite operators that the production 
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would be unusually large this year, that there was no reason 
for a panic in the anthracite market, and that the retail prices 
then prevailing were unwarranted. Recurring to the “ buying 
panic ” which developed early in the winter of 1917, the lo 
mission uses these words: “One of the greatest factors in the 
distressing and intolerable condition was the unwarranted and 
indefensible practice of using coal cars for warehouses, Coal 
was held in cars by speculators while shortage of cars was 
alleged as a cause of fuel shortage. The Commission calls your 
attention also to other activities of speculators in anthracite coal 
who perform no useful service in the distribution of the coal, 
but who insert themselves as a disturbing and clogging factor 
upon the industry, and whose unearned profits are often much 
greater than those enjoyed by either miner or operator or 
honest dealer. Those profits, im many instances more than one 
hundred per cent, were paid by the consumer, together with 
enormous bills for car demurrage.” 

Another report of the Federal Trade Commission, issued only 
two weeks ago, analyzes the question of prices and supplies in 
the city of Washington as a type of what has gone on elsewhere. 
It finds that the larger dealers have been receiving margins of 
from one to two dollars a ton greater than those of the smaller 
dealers who did not have storage facilities, and the Cor:mis- 
sion rightly classes this an exorbitant charge. It also declares 
that in Washington there was no just ground for a claim of 
actual shortage in the supply all through the winter and spring 
of 1917. 

These reports and similar statements made in connection with 
the fixing of prices seem to show beyond dispute that the points 
most carefully to be watched are those of inequable distribution 
and of the imposing of an unnecessary number of profits and 
handling charges as between the coal-mining company and the 
householder’s cellar. 

Dr. Harry A. Garfield, who has been appointed Coal Ad- 
ministrator by the President, has said that he believes that over- 
head charges can be reduced, that coal contracts between the 
producer, the jobber, and the wholesaler should be investigated, 
and that, so far as prices go, the consumer can be protected. 
We urge that, in addition to this, regularity of supply be insured 
by oversight of the carrying and distributing companies, and 
that hoarding, whether at the mines or in cars or in the yards 
of the large dealers, be absolutely prohibited and prevented. 





THE SHIPYARD STRIKE 

The shipyard machinist strikers in New York City have 
been aiming at two results—a minimum daily wage of $4.50 and 
the recognition of the Marine Trades Council, the joint organ- 
ization of the unions eitgaged in the strike, which has now been 
going on for some weeks. Though the majority of strikers still 
remain out, there has been enough disintegration in the ranks, 
the operators report, to bring about a considerable return of 
men to work. Perhaps this has caused the strike leaders to 
endeavor to foment sympathetic strikes among the shipyard em- 
ployees along the Delaware h.ver and in the Baltimore district. 

Until recently the New York City strike has involved only 
private yards. Now, however, there has been an effort to involve 
the navy-yards also. According to the leaders of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, the strikers have been more 
than patient, because they have hesitated to embarrass the Gov- 
ernment, but patience, they claim, has now ceased to be a virtue. 
Accordingly, at a meeting of the Metal Trades Council in Tam- 
many Hall, some fifteen hundred men unanimously voted to 
“ pull the Navy-Yard.” 

But the Navy-Yard workers declined to be “ pulled,” espe- 
cially as the ery came from men some of whom bore German 
names. The League Island Navy-Yard men of Philadelphia 
went further—they signed and sent to the Secretary of the 
Navy this statement : 

We desire by our example to stimulate all others to the fullest 
performance of their duty to the country at this time. We 
promise to stand by you shoulder to shoulder in carrying out 
measures for the development of our navy. . . . We promise to 
notify our superiors of any indication of disloyalty on the part 
of any employee working for the Government. . . . With the 
fullest confidence that our country is in the right in this war, and 
relying on the wisdom of President Wilson, we earnestly pray 
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for a, speedy success for our cause, and we pledge you by our 
work to do our full share toward the vietory which will ulti- 
mately be ours. 


The war has inspired no finer act. The statement reflects the, 


sentiment of every honest citizen. 
Weare glad to report that the Government, the American 


Federation of Labor, and other labor bodies have now taken 


the whole situation actively in hand, not only as it affects the 
men on the Atlantic coast, but also as it might affect the men 
on the Pacific coast who are at work on the new navy contracts. 
By the terms of the agreement, an Adjustment Commission is 
to be created forthwith. President Wilson is to name one 
member of it (it is understood that-his choice is Mr. V. Everit 
Macy, President of the National Civic Federation); Mr. Gom- 
pers, President of the American Federation of Labor, is to 
name another; Admiral Capps, head of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, a third; and where particular navy work is con- 
cerned Assistant Secretary Roosevelt is to sit as a member. 
In the event of a tie, the deciding vote is to be cast» by the 
Secretary of War as Chairman of the Council of National 
Defense. 

This is a logical development of the agreement of June 19 
between Secretary Baker and Mr. Gompers to adjust labor 
difficulties in cantonment construction, an agreement later 
extended to cover aviation work. A long step, we believe, has 
been taken towards hastening the whole Government ship- 
building programme. 


A TWENTY-BILLION-DOLLAR CONGRESS 


The present session of Congress promises to be unprece- 
dented in the history of parliaments. It would appear that it 
will be asked to authorize enough, together with what it has 
already authorized, to make a total of nearly twenty billion 
dollars available to the Government during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918. 

is estimate covers the following probable expenditures: 





EE i iia scccdecaccsccesteveetes «x dfaeees eas *,. $1,000,000,000 
Current expenses, exclusive of war, say..................4. 1,300,000,000 
Total loans for the fiscal year to our allies.................. 7,000,000,000 
War expenses for the fiscal year...............0.00ceeedeee 10.000,000,000 

$19,300,000,000 


The expenditures would be met by the following provisions 
for revenue : 


I I NN ainda ccesatenndinrcisiosesmeeaes $1,300,000,000 
I IN EE, BO io ok ccc ccncensccscecd <asdsesece 3,000,000,000 
Bonds the domestic purposes already authorized............ ,000,000,000 
- Total bonds for the fiscal year covering loans to our allies... 7,000,000, 

Treasury certificates already authorized........ .......... 2,000,000,000 
Treasury certificates authorized by the pending bill........ 2,000,000,000 
War savings certificates authorized by the pending bill. .... 2,000,000,000 
To take up miscellaneous outstanding bond issues as pro- 

vided by the pending bill, nearly.....................4- . __ 539,000,000 


$19,839,000,000 


While heretofore income from Government bonds has not 
been taxable, the pending bill proposes that its issues, drawing 
presumably 4 per cent interest, shall be subject only to super- 
taxes, war profits, and excess profits taxes. Thus the net result 
will be fairer to the poor man than was last spring’s 314 per 
cent non-taxable loan. 

But the war savings certificates, a new form of bond issue, 
are intended primarily to be the poor man’s investment. To 
draw forth his savings, it is the intention to issue them in 
denominations of $10, #5, and perhaps $1. To make the cer- 
tificates readily obtainable they are to be placed on sale at all 

»st-offices and other agencies specified by the Government. 
To keep the certificates from large investors no one person 1s 
to be allowed to buy more than $100 worth at one purchase or 
more than $1,000 worth as a total. To make the certificates 
quickly convertible into cash it is stipulated that, while they 
must mature in not less than five years, they may be discounted 
and retired at any time in advance of maturity. 

Such a bond issue carries success on its face. 


THE PRICE OF SUGAR 

The beet-sugar producers have reached an agreement 
with the Government’s Food Administration to limit the price 
of their sugar to a basis which, the Food Administration says, 
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News Note—‘‘ Maryland puts law into effect compelling all " 
males from 18 to 50, rich or poor, to work.”’ BUMPING ANOTHER AUTOCRAT DIVIDING THE MELON 
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should result in a reduction of about 14% cents a pound. It 
adds that, “‘ owing to the holders of the remainder of the Cuban 
crop asking exorbitant prices for their sugar, the price has ad- 
vanced during the last few weeks by over 114 cents per pound.” 

We are glad that sugar may thus resume its old price, but its 
present price is ascribed by some to a different cause from that 
mentioned by the Food Administration ; namely, the report to 
the United States Senate’ ofa bill repealing the drawback on 
sugar—the remission of duties to importers on their exportation 
of the sugar they have refined. If this drawback is repealed, how- 
ever, it would doubtless prevent many refiners in this country 
from refining raw sugar for foreign exportation. Our allies in the 
war would then have to get their sugar refined in Canada or in 
their own countries. But they lack factories and refineries. It 
will cost them at least 114 cents more a pound than at present, 
according to recent speeches from Senators Smoot and Hard- 
wick in the Senate. 

Thus the repeal of the drawback would advance the world 
price of sugar, and by so doing advance the price of the sugar 
consumed here. If we force England and France to refine the 
sugar which they must buy from Cuba, we are forcing up the 
world’s price, and in forcing up the world’s price we force up 
the price to the American consumer. 


THE BASIS OF EXEMPTION 


Provost- Marshal General Crowder has issued an important 
ruling in regard to the status of men claiming exemption on 
the ground of dependents, a decision based on an order from 
President Wilson, who is the final authority on the regulations 
adopted under the Draft Law. The President wisely says: 

We ought as far as practicable to raise this new National Army 
without creating the hardships necessarily entailed when the 
head of a family is taken, and I hope that for the most part 
those accepted in the first call would be found to be men who 
had not yet assumed such relations. 

He further states that the Selective Service Law makes the 
fact of dependency rather than the fact of marriage the basis 
of exemption. According to the President's ruling and the 
statement of the Provost-Marshal General, local boards which 
have certified for military service men whose families are actu- 
ally dependent upon them for support have been in error, even 
in cases where the wife was able to work. “Support available 
from relatives ” is strictly defined as support “ partial or total 
previously extended to the applicant himself.” Both of these 
rulings are just and wise. The obligation of the husband to 
support his wife is not only an obligation to the wife but to 
society itself. It is unjust to ask that wives capable of earning 
their own living be regarded as not dependent upon their hus- 
bands’ support, and it is also unwise and unjust to ask relatives 
of married men and women to assume an_ obligation which the 
law places upon the shoulders of the husband, except in cases 
where the obl' gation has already been voluntarily assumed. 


CALL TO THE COLORS 


The call to the colors of the men chosen for the selective 
service will begin on September 5, when five per cent of the 
white men enrolled in the first quota for the National Army 
will begin their journey to the training camps. These men 
will go in five daily detachments of equal size, and from them 
the skeleton company organizations will be formed. Wherever 
possible, this first five per cent will be selected from those 
with military experience. 

Forty per cent of the first quota will go forward on September 
19, the second forty per cent on October 3, and the remaining fif- 
teen per cent will be called on as soon thereafter as practicable. 

Local boards have been asked to disregard the numbers in- 
dicating order of liability to service to some extent in selecting 
the first five per cent m order that cooks and former soldiers 
may be utilized in the skeleton organizations of the new army. 
No one will be chosen, of course, not liable to service at the 
first call. The provision for distributing the first levy over a 
period of five days has been made in order that congestion of 
transportation facilities may not occur. 

In the latest ruling from the Provost-Marshal General’s 
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office there is a well-deserved tribute to the patriotism and self- 
saciifice of the men who have served on the draft boards. 
General Crowder says of their work : 
It stands as one of the most significant expressions of substan- 
tial patriotism and devotion on the part of fifteen thousand 
men selected from among the best citizens of the country. 


Any one who has come into intimate contact with the work of 
the exemption boards knows how thoroughly this praise is 
deserved. 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ INSURANCE 


The question of insurance or pensions for our soldiers is, as 
The Outlook has stated, one which deserves increased attention 
on the part of the public. 

One feature of the bill now before Congress providing for 
insurance for our soldiers and sailors has not been as fully dis- 
cussed as it deserves. 

Mr. Roosevelt calls particular attention to this feature in a 
letter recently published in the public press. Mr. Roosevelt 
writes : 

I particularly like the provisions for re-education. There is 

— danger, when a man knows that for the rest of his lite the 

tovernment is going to give him just enough to live on, that he 
will be content therewith, and grow sluggishly indifferent to 
further effort. . . . It is clearly in the public interest, as well as 
for their own good, that they should be re-educated for life 
wherever possible; and it is both wise and just that their eco- 
nomic recuperation should not lessen their compensation for the 
loss of limb. 


Mr. Roosevelt commends as of particular importance the 
emphasis placed in the present Insurance Bill on the family 
instead of the man. He says: “ When we draft men into public 
service, we enlist their dependents, and of these we must never 
lose sight.” He continues : 

The compensation for the family should not be based upon 
the family’s status at the time when the injury is incurred. These 
oung men of from twenty-one to thirty-one, even though they 

G crippled, ought to marry, and the wife thus married after the 

war, and the children born to them, deserve the same treatment 

and consideration as those -whom the husband has left in order 
to go to the war. 


Doubtless with the pensions scandals in mind, Mr. Roosevelt 
adds that serious abuses nust be guarded against in this con- 
nection. He puts forward the proposition that marriages where 
the wife is to be compensated should be limited to ten years, 
or at the outside fifteen years, after the war. 

This tentative suggestion of Mr. Roosevelt’s furnishes added 
evidence of the importance of giving the fullest discussion not 
only to the principles but also to the details of this Instirance 
Bill. Soldiers’ insurance is sound in principle, but unless these 
principles are wisely and justly applied all the present effort to 
do away with the evils of our old pension system will be vitiated. 


HOW AMERICANS MAKE WAR 
At a recent meeting in New York, called to extend a greet- 
ing to the hundreds of members of the Harvard Club of that 
city who have obtained commissions in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, Major-General J. Franklin Bell, then Commander of the 
Department of the East, but since assigned to the command of 
a division in the new National Army, outlined the ideals 
which he believed should be held before the American soldier. 
When he had finished speaking, Mr. Roosevelt pointed out that 
General Bell himself represented the best type of the American 
“ officer and gentleman.” In proof of this statement he recalled 
the record of General Bell’s service in the Philippines. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Roosevelt, on three separate occasions General Bell 
was attacked by armed natives who sought to take his life. 
General Bell was himself armed, but in each instance, instead 
of killing the men who attacked him, at the risk of his life he 
disarmed them and took them prisoners. On one or two of these 
oceasions the incident took place in the course of an active 
fight between American and Filipino troops. 
Such an instance as this speaks volumes for the spirit of the 
officers in our Regular Army, a spirit which does not hesitate to 
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extend merey and justice to an enemy even at the risk of danger 
or vital peril. When we consider the history of other campaigns 
against “native” forces—for instance, the little-known cam- 
paigns of Germany against the Herero tribes in southwestern 
Afriea—the United States has much to be proud of and little 
to apologize for. 





THE MARE ISLAND DISASTER 


Following the disastrous explosion at the Mare Island Navy- 
Yard the Navy League issued a statement saying that it had 
received a communication from an official source giving the infor- 
mation that “a time fuse was connected with the black powder 
magazine at Mare Island Navy-Yard which exploded on July 9 
last, causing the death of five persons and the injury of thirty-one.” 

The name of the Navy League’s informant was withheld, but 
the Navy League was authority for the statement that it was 
“a person whose daily work would place him in a position to 
know the facts,” and further that the information was trans- 
mitted to the Navy League “as a protest against official inaction 
in the case, and because of the apparently sincere conviction on 
the part of our informant that a dangerous softness is evident 
in the handling of labor questions by the Navy Department.” 

This announcement by the Navy League caused Secretary 
Daniels to suspend diplomatic relations with that organization. 
Now the official findings of the Navy Department in regard to 
the Mare Island catastrophe, recently made public, bear out the 
statement of the Navy League that the explosion was the result 
of a plot, but they deny that it is possible to form any opinion as 
to the exact method employed by those who have been guilty of 
destroying the magazine, and assert that labor influence in no way 
affected the course of the investigation. The Board of investigation 
states that it was “ assisted by every employee whole-heartedly.” 
Furthermore, Commander Ellis, Inspector of Ordnance at Mare 
Island, has telegraphed the Department as follows : 


The public statements that investigation was blocked by labor 
here are not true. Such imputations slander the brave and heroic 
labor men here who risked their lives to save this plant in success- 
fully fighting the fire. 

It can be said for the Navy League that it put forth its 
charges in an endeavor to secure the facts of the case for the 
public, and not in any spirit of hostility to the Secretary of the 
Navy. There does not appear at present, however, to be any 
need of attempting to go behind the returns of the board of 
official investigators. 

There does seem to be a need, however, on the part of the 
Secretary of the Navy of viewing open criticism of his Depart- 
ment as something more than a personal attack. His action in 
ordering the refusal of all supplies sent through the Navy 
League for the comfort and aid of sailors of the Navy does not 
seem to have been dictated by the broadest considerations of 
public interest. Such supplies, however, we understand reach 
the sailors through the agency of individuals. 


WHEN WITNESSES DISAGREE 


In our issue of August 22 we summarized an article by 
Mrs. Gregory Mason which appeared in the “Japan Adver- 


tiser,” Tokyo, reporting an experience of the American Mission - 


to Russia during the journey home from Petrograd. Major 
Stanley Washburn, a member of this commission, sends us, in 
reply to an inquiry from us, a different version of the same 
incident described by Mrs. Mason. Mrs. Mason believed that 
the destruction of a bridge, the burning of buildings near the 
Root train, and the movement of the train containing the Root 
Mission indicated that an attempt was made by Russian 
Anarchists to injure or kill the American envoys. Major 
Washburn states in his letter that 
No member of the party was at any time in the smallest per- 
sonal danger from violence, nor was any member of it (as far as 
[ personally am aware) ever treated with disrespect or lack of 
courtesy by any Russian while we were in Russia. 
Major Washburn attaches little or no importance to the 
destruction of the wooden bridge described by Mrs. Mason. 
On our arrival at Viatka we learned that a wooden bridge 
twenty versts ahead had been burned. There was some discus- 
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sion as to whether it was incendiary and who had burned it. The 

only interest that it aroused in any member of our party was the 

question as to how long the repairs would take. 

The second fire and the movement of the Root train Major 
Washburn describes as follows : 

At noon on the second day of our delay an ice-house (the huge 
freight storehouse of the story) took fire. The Russians with us 
stated that it was due to spontaneous combustion, which fre- 
quently occurred in ice-houses along the line. Our train was 
three tracks distant, and was pulled perhaps a quarter of a mile up 
the line, as the drifting smoke was disagreeable. . . . The fire 
delayed the train perhaps two hours, and I do not think I have 
heard a member of the party allude to it since until the article 
in question appeared. . . . In justice to our allies, who treated us 
with great courtesy throughout Siberia and Russia, a denial of 
this alleged attempt to wreck the Root train is more than 
justified. 

Major Washburn’s letter serves as an illustration of a well- 
recognized truth, that two witnesses of the same event, equally 
honest and equally desirous of reporting the exact facts, may 
give conflicting testimony, and may differ in their interpretation 
of the events concerning which they testify. In this, as in other 
instances, some of the facts are of little or no importance. For 
example, it does not matter how far the train was pulled up 
the line. The real point at issue is whether this was an attempt 
to wreck the train and injure the party ; and in the case of both 
witnesses the testimony in this regard is indirect, because it is 
derived from what others said at the time. We are inclined to 
believe that the facts, even as Major Washburn gives them, 
indicate incendiarism. That, however, is no reflection at all 
upon our Russian allies. There are enough criminals at large in 
America for us to realize that. And if it were nothing more 
than an accident, our relief is the same at the escape of the 
Root party from injury. 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT AND ELSEWHERE 


North of Verdun in the Meuse Valley the French have 
consolidated their gains and have added to them the important 
and famous fighting center Hill 304. This, together with Dead 
Man’s Hill, the capture of which we reported last week, was 
originally gained by the Germans after stupendous losses, and 
now that the two hills have again come into French possession 
the Germans are finally outside that outer defense of Verdun 
which they had really penetrated at only two points: one in the 
northeast through Douaumont, the other west of the Meuse, 
guarded by Dead Man’s Hill and Hill 304. 

There were no notable advances on the western front 
during the week ending August 29. Intense fighting still 
rages around Lens, and apparently in some part of the town 
itself, for on one day of the week a fierce hand-to-hand struggle 
was reported within three hundred yards of the central railway 
station ; in this the Canadians distinguished themselves. 

Cuba has taken a helpful war measure in offering to the 
United States Government the German ships which were seized 
in Cuban ports when Cuba declared war. Even the small coun- 
tries may help in this war, and if the entrance of Liberia, which 
recently took place, at first provokes a smile, we should remem- 
ber that it is one more indication of the fear of small and 
democratic countries in recognizing Germany’s ultimate aim of 
world dominaney. Greece is now formally in the war; indeed, 
as its Premier, Venizelos, had raised military forces to aid the 
Allies before the expulsion of Constantine, the announcement 
was hardly necessary. 


ITALY’S VICTORIOUS ADVANCE 


The Italian offensive culminated in the capture of Morte 
Santo on August 24. This isa peak over two thousand feet 
high which stands about seven miles to the north of Gorizia. 
It commands valleys and plain stretching far to the south and 
east. Like Mount Hermada, which bars the road along the 
coast to Trieste (see map), Monte Santo has been a center of 
resistance which seemed almost impregnable. The assault upon 
it by General Cadorna’s army was a magnificent military effort, 
and its capture one of the most brilliant achievements of the war. 

Reports were published last week that Trieste, the ultimate 
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THE ITALAAN OFFENSIVE 


The territory included between the two lines with heavy dots indicates Italy’s 
gain up to August 29. Note particularly Monte Santo 


objective of General Cadorna, was being evacuated by the civil 
population at the Austrian order. This does not at all mean 
that Trieste is likely to fall within a few days, but it does indi- 
cate the recognition by Austria of the weakening of her forces 
and the danger of rapid Italian advance. A study of the accom- 

nying map will show the remarkable way in which Trieste 
is defended by nature from attack, and will show also that those 
who have been impatient at the slowness of the Italian advance 
do not understand the difficulties of the situation. For the 
Italian offensive to press along the coast almost under the 
shadow of the Carso Plateau is hardly to be expected. There- 
fore a corresponding advance must take place from Gorizia 
south before Trieste can be directly attacked. It is to clear the 
way for this advance that the recent Italian offensive has been 
directed. The Austrian armies were strong to the north of 
Gorizia, and most of the gains lately made were in the nature 
of bending that Austrian line back toward the east and ulti- 
mately toward the south. 

Italy has gained in this offensive not merely in driving back 
and weakening the Austrian lines, but especially in the capture 
of prisoners, the number of whom, up to August 27, was said 
to be well over 23,000. 


RUSSIA’S NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


It seems to be the hope in Russia that the national confer- 
ence at Moscow may prove to be a sort of “ melting-pot ” of 
shifting parties and political and social theories. 

So far—that is, up to August 29—there is some evidence of a 
crystallizing into two large groups; one group includes the Consti- 
tutional Democrats, whose most noted leader is Professor Paul 
Milyukov, an interview with whom by our Staff Correspondent 
appears on another page. The other group is of the radical and 
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Socialistic men, and they now appear to regard the present head 
of the Provisional Government, Mr. Kerenski, as their leader. 
There is a comforting indication in despatches from Moscow 
stating that the substantial and moderate people of Russia are 
tired of irresponsible vagaries, and are gaining strength in their 
effort to center Russian effort on order and military achieve. 
ment. 

The one figure which in this conference has stood out with 
force and definiteness is that of General Korniloff, who has been 
in anticipation hailed by many as the “savior of Russia.” 
This designation had already been applied to Mr. Kerenski. 
As actual head and almost dictator, Kerenski has undoubtedly 
been the leading figure in the last few weeks, but there is now 
a feeling that he weakened rather than strengthened his position 
by his opening address at the Moscow Conference. To some the 
address seemed to lay too much stress on the revolutionary 
power instead of the power of law and order which must follow 
revolution; thus he boldly declared that “ those who think the 
moment has come to overthrow revolutionary power with bay- 
onets are making a mistake ;” and yet, in the next breath almost, 
he declared : “ Whatever ultimatum is presented, I shall sub- 
ject it to the supreme power ecto meaning the army] 
and to myself, its head.” All this was taken as a threat to the 
moderate political elements in Russia. On the other hand, the 
extreme radicals did not think that Kerenski went far enough. 
The comment of one correspondent was that Kerenski’s speech 
“did not satisfy a single party or succeed in uniting the differ. 
ent groups in mutual service for the country.” 

General Korniloff, who came straight from his headquarters 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Armies, and returned 
thither after his brilliant speech, certainly carried the confer- 
ence with him, for the time being at least. His message was 
clear and simple and his utterance that of a soldier. He was 
cheered on every side when he said, “ We are fighting anarchy 
in the army. The army must be regenerated at any cost.” He 
demanded, rather than advised, strenuous measures, restoring. 
the death penalty for military offenses and lessening the 
powers of the committees which now in the regiments act as 
“advisers ” and often even dare to dispute military commands. 
It was good but bitter medicine for the conference to listen to 
Guemt Korniloff’s plain statement that the situation on the 
front is bad ; that the enemy is knocking at the gates of Riga; 
and that if the army does not hold firm the road to Petrograd 
will be opened wide, 

That the United States still believes in the future of Russia 
and means to help it to the utmost is indicated by President 
Wilson’s earnest message to the Moscow conference and 
by the announcement that our Government will advance 
another hundred million dollars to Russia. This was followed 
by a statement to press correspondents from Secretary Lansing 
that he believed that the Provisional Government in Russia is 
stronger than ever, both in a political and military way, and 
that the recommendations of the Root Mission are now being 
carried into effect. 


THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
WAR WORK 


In this war, as never before, millions of women are taking 
men’s places in various industries. Some of these industries are 
hazardous occupations which maim and disfigure. In war time 
a maimed man is a hero; in this war not a few maimed women 
are heroines. > 

At the existing factories and in some communities where fac- 
tories are to be established there are no decent living condi- 
tions for women. There should be. To make them is especially 
women’s work—the first necessity being rest and reading 
rooms, and a cafeteria where women can get wholesome food 
at moderate prices, and where they may find friends ready to 
advise, comfort, and give help. 

The second need for women’s work is found in our military 
camps. Soon there will be in the United States eighteen Regular 
Army camps, thirteen officers’ training camps, sixteen National 
Guard camps, sixteen National Army camps—that is to say, 
sixty-three training centers; also many navy and recruiting 
stations, recruiting camps, and bases of reserves. In maintain- 
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ing proper social conditions in the neighborhood of these 
camps women can do an infinite amount of good. As might 
be expected, the Army heads recognize this, and on June 
1 the Commission of Training Camp Activities of the War 
Departtnent asked the Young Women’s Christian Association 
to furnish expert women workers to live and work in the train- 
ing camp neighborhoods. Describing actual conditions, Mrs. 
D. H. Tosiix of the Association, said recently in an address : 


In war factories where kindly matrons from the beginning 
have had oversight of the workers, where sanitation and rest 
and wholesome recreation are provided, there is no abnormal 
atnount of immorality. 

The commanding officer at Plattsburg requested that we erect 
a Hostess House, and, after it had been running for some time, 
reiterated his conviction that it filled a pressing need. Is the 
erection of Hostess Houses near training camps worth while? 


No wonder that $25,000 was subscribed at that meeting. 
The Young Women’s Christian Association war work for 1917 
will involve a million dollars. Nearly half has been raised. 


THE RETURNED ARCTIC EXPEDITION 
> ~ The specific pur of the MacMillan Expedition, which 
arrived in Sydney, Nova Scotia, last week, after four years in 
the ice-bound regions, was to verify or disprove the report of 
Admiral Peary that a hitherto unseen stretch of land named 
by him Crocker Land existed beyond Cape Hubbard. It had 
already been suggested that Admiral Peary was deceived as 
regards the supposititious Crocker Land by a mirage. This is 
now definitely confirmed, and it is interesting to note that, as 
Mr. MacMillan states, he was himself deceived for a time in 
the same way. A mirage caused by layers of air at different 
densities at a distance presented the appearance of land to 
Peary, looking from a high cliff, with green hills rising in the 
distance. Mr. MacMillan mounted the same cliff and saw the 
same mirage, but,approaching closely, the deception disappeared. 
There never has been any intimation from any one that Peary’s 
report was not in perfect good faith. 
Apart from the Crocker Land exploration, the MacMillan 
arty did an immense amount of smashing through the ice in 
Melville Bay to the northwest of Cape Hubbard and elsewhere. 
They discovered a glacier which is second in size only to the 
famous Humboldt glacier. They found two islands never before 
reported and made surveys on the coast of Ellesmere Land. 
One may imagine with what avidity the returned explorers 

longed for the history of the last year. They had received a few 
brief messages since the great war began, but it is noted that 
for three years an argument was carried on in the party as to 
whether or not the Germans had taken Paris. 


AMERICAN PRISONERS IN GERMANY 


There are about a hundred American prisoners in Germany. 
Most of them are civilians taken off American merchantmen 
that have been sunk by submarines. More recent arrivals have 
been members of gun crews from destroyed merchant ships. 

Provision for their relief and for that of other Americans 
who may be taken prisoners is made necessary by the German 
policy of giving prisoners inadequate war food. The high death 
rate among Russian, Rumanian, and Serbian prisoners in Ger- 
many and Austria has been largely because Russia and the 
Balkan Statés could not organize the rationing of prisoners of 
their nationalities from their home countries. British, Cana- 
dian, and Australian prisoners in Germany now depend upon 
the food shipped to them from London by the Central Prison- 
ers of War Committee, which, by arrangement with Germany, 
sends three times a fortnight food parcels to the prisoners. 

The American Red Cross, we are glad to say, has taken up 
a similar work. It is already forwarding to Berne, the capital 
of Switzerland, for despatch to the Americans in Germany, 
stocks of foodstuffs. 

Ninety-five per cent of the British packages sent into Ger- 
many, with postal card receipts, to be mailed by the prisoners, 
have been duly receipted for. The American Red ross also 


* will inclose postal cards as means of making sure that our pris- 


oners do actually receive the food parcels. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S REPLY TO 
THE POPE 


Y his firm, courteous, definite declination of the Pope’s invi- 
B tation to America to enter with our allies into negotiations 
with the German Government on the basis of the situation 
before the war, President Wilson, interpreting the mind of the 
American people, has rendered a service to this country, to the 
Allies, and to the world for which freemen are no less thankful 
because it was done in the line of hisduty. By this reply to the 
Pope President Wilson has added new bonds to our union with 
our allies, has served to divide our enemies, has weakened the 
force of pacifism and disloyalty at home, and has reinforced the 
power of democracy in Russia and even in Germany. 

It was fitting that the President at the outset of his commu- 
nication should express the natural desire of America for the 
normal life of peace; but it is a true understanding of the 
temper and spirit of America that has led him to subordinate 
that desire to the determination to reach the goal of a peace 
that is “ stable and enduring.” = 7" Re ; 

Because this letter is conéisé and is likely to serve as in sub- 
stance the reply of our allies as well as our own reply, we have 
reprinted it elsewhere in full. 

y this document the President has strengthened the bonds 
of our union with our allies, for he has stated officially and with 
new emphasis our common aim. He has declined to enter into 
a discussion of any specific question, such as the territorial 
rights of Poland, of the Balkan States, of France, or even of 
Belgium, whose rights Germany herself has admitted she vio- 
lated, because all these are significant only as they have to do 
with that common aim of Germany’s enemies. In stating that 
the object of this war is “to deliver the free peoples of the 
world from the menace and actual power of a vast military 
establishment ” he has stated the case of Belgium and of France 
and of England and of Italy, of Poland and the Balkans and 
Armenia, of the submarine piracy, of the Lusitania, of Edith 
Cavell, of the crew of the Belgian Prince, of outraged woman- 
hood and desecrated childhood, of all that has accompanied 
the brutal but futile machinations of Prussian frightfulness. 
Divided in lan e, in custom, in traditions, in methods of 
government, we and our allies are united in this one common 
object. By reasserting it President Wilson has made that 


- union more than ever secure. 


By this reply the President has served to divide our enemies, 
for he has put ‘into a document that will circulate throughout 
the world the fact that must impress those nations that have 
served as the satellites of Germany with the fact that they are 
satellites. Military autocracy can calmly brook no rival. What- 
ever serves to reveal its ambition serves not only to arouse 
resentment against it on the part of the common people whom 
it has mastered, but also suspicion on the part of rival military 

wers which it has used to its own end. The only unity in the 

entral Powers is that supplied by the mastery of th. sutoc- 
racy. By his exposure of that President Wilson has done much 
to deprive our enemies of the only bond of union that they have. 

Byhis reiteration of the proof of Germany’s faithlessness and 
moral bankruptcy President Wilson has weakened every argu- 
ment of the disloyal and of the pacifist at home. Even the pro- 
German in this country cannot make headway with his argu- 
ment if the nation on whose behalf he pleads has a Government 
that has forfeited every decent man’s respect. And the pacifist 
has no basis for his argument for peace so long as it is clear to 
mankind that the enemy cannot be trusted to keep any peace 
except that which comes through the desolation of the conquest 
of free peoples. Peace can never be one-sided. President Wilson, 
by showing that Germany under present conditions has neither 
the spirit for the making of peace nor the character that can 
be trusted to keep the peace after it has been made, has struck 
a telling blow against both pacifism and disloyalty. 

By his willingness officially to recognize the distinetion be- 
tween the German people and their masters he has provided 
the real leaders of Tassie with new authority for their argu- 
ments with the false prophets of peace, and has delivered to the 
German people an invitation to take up on their own behalf the 
cause of freedom for which the Allies are fighting. It is entirely 
consistent to recognize the fact that the masters of Germany 
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have been so long masters that the people have become their 
willing servants, sharing their philosophy and unitedly under- 
taking to carry out their will, and at the same time to recog- 
nize that, whereas the masters of Germany can probably never 
be taught to respect any interest but their own ambition, the 
people of Germany may through the hard school of experience 
learn to realize to what depths they have allowed themselves to 
be dragged, repent of their folly, and learn in time how to take 
a place beside civilized peoples. 


How great is the feeling among German people for democ- 
racy it is impossible for those outside Germany to know ; but 


so long as they continue to support the forces of autocracy peace 
with them is impossible. The President is wise in saying that 
“we must await some new evidence of the purposes” of the 
peoples of Austria and Germany. The first evidence of a pur- 
pose that will make possible the beginnings of peace will be 
unconditional surrender. , 


A LEVY ON INTELLIGENCE 


Virtually only one House has been in session at W ashington— 
the Senate. The House of Representatives has been marking time 
while the Senate has been discussing the great Revenue Bill. 

The chief recent subject of discussion has been the taxation 
of excess profits, or, more properly speaking, war profits. 
There has been a tendeney on the part of the Senate to 
increase the taxation which the Finance Committee of the 
House recommended. The general principle of the taxation 
of war profits is a sound one. War, as we have pointed out, is 
a creator and accumulator of wealth, as well as a destroyer 
of it. It is the wealth which war creates and accumulates 
that should be the chief source from which to derive money 
to pay the cost of war. The chief difficulty is in determining 
what are the profits that have been caused by the war. Eng- 
land has solved that problem fairly well. Every effort should 
be made to determine the basis of estimating those profits 
justly. To compare the profits of a year of war prosperity with 
those of a particularly lean year before the war is not just. A 
good average should be taken, or else a choice should be allowed 
between certain years, as a normal year. One advantage of a 
large tax on war profits is that it makes unnecessary a great 
number of taxes on consumption and on business and on indi- 
viduals that would be less logical, would yield less revenue, and 
would cause widespread irritation. 

Among these lesser sources of revenue in the bill as it passed 
the House is postage on letters and on periodicals. The Senate 
eliminated from the bill the proposed increase of letter postage ; 
but it adopted a zone system for second-class matter. This zone 
system does not involve as heavy an advance as that adopted by 
the House, but it is nevertheless so heavy as to threaten many 
periodicals with disaster. It was argued in the debates that 
the second-class postage did not pay for the transportation of 
second-class matter, and that the Post-Office Department ought 
to pay for itself, for it is rendering a service to the people. Of 
course the Department of Agriculture, the War Department, 
the Navy Department, are rendering a service to the Nation, 
but no one expects them to be self-supporting. It depends upon 
the nature of the service as to whether or to what degree it 
should be paid for by taxation and in what degree it should be 
paid for by rates. In the case of second-class matter, every 
service the Government renders is rendered, not primarily to 
the publishers, but to the people, and any increase in postage 
will ultimately, because it must, be paid by the people. What- 
ever advantage there has been in a uniform postal rate through- 
out the country has been an advantage to the people primarily. 

If it finally adopts the zone system, Congress will abandon a 
principle which has prevailed for many years, and which has 
served as much as anything else to make this Nation something 
more than a collection of States. If the zone system is agreed 
to in conference betwéen the two houses, the result will be 
unquestionably the ruin of a large number of periodicals, the 
survival of the stronger but not necessarily the more service- 
able, and lasting injury to the chief forces for the creation of 
National opinion. It is particularly unfortunate for this to 
happen at this time, when the Government is appealing to the 
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Nation to act as one in the taking of Liberty Loans, in the 
discriminating conservation of food, as well as in support of 
the fighting forces of the country. This action, if adopted by) 
Congress finally, will mean the triumph of localism and sec- 
tionalism over the spirit of the Nation. 

The cost of government should be levied upon wealth anc 
not upon intelligence. 


WISE MINNEAPOLIS 


The pacifists and pro-Germans proposed to hold on Sep- 
tember 1 a convention in Minneapolis which has since bee: 
prohibited in his State by the Governor of Minnesota, becans: 
he believes it would lead to disorder. The citizens of Minne- 
apolis had declined to rent them any hall. The delegate: 
secured a lot and were going to put upa tent. Both the citi- 
zens and the delegates have set an example from which th: 
rest of the country might well learn a lesson. 

Now any orator who can buy or borrow a soap-box to stan 
on, and can find a place in a publie park or a public highway, 
can gather there an audience of curious passers-by or of chronic 
idlers to listen to his wisdom. Free speech is fundamental in 
democracy ; but there is no reason why every would-be orator 
should be allowed a place in the public highway or in the public 
park for his extemporized meeting. Atheists may convince us, 
if they can, that there is no God; Anarchists, that there ouglit 
to be no government; pacifists, that democracy ought to sur- 
render to any autocrat who assails it. But they have no right 
to demand that the people shall be taxed to provide them a 
place for their propaganda. 

Our streets and highways are constructed for the use of the 
public in the transportation of people and goods. Public 
parks are set apart for the rest and recreation of overworked 
and overwearied citizens. Agitators, reformers, philosophers, 
preachers, should be allowed to market their wares within the 
limits of public safety, but the public should not be required 
to provide them with a market-place. When the friends of 
Billy Sunday wanted him to talk to the people of New York 
City, they did not invade Central Park and put up their tent 
in that recreation ground. They hired the land and put up 
the tabernacle for their representative preacher. There are not 
many citizens of New York who hold the opinion that the pub- 
lic service of the soap-box orator is greater than the public 
service of Mr. Sunday. ~ ; 

It would be well for every State Legislature to provide by 
law that no public street in the city and no highway in the 
country should be used for any other purpose than transporta- 
tion and occasional processions—which are, after all, a form of 
transportation—when approved by the local authorities ; and 
that no public park should be used for any other purpose than 
rest and recreation. 

Some of the pacifists in New York City are moving to secure 
a fund for the construction of a hall to be opened to any orator 
who has anything he wishes to say to the public. This is as it 
should be. Those who want this kind of free speech should 
contribute to the erection of such a hall, and the ‘public parks 
and the public streets should be reserved for the public use for 
which they have been constructed and to which they have been 
dedicated. 


THE HOUSTON MUTINY 


On August 23 Negro soldiers of the Twenty-fourth Infantry 
precipitated a riot in the city of Houston, Texas, which resulted 
in the death of seventeen persons and the wounding of more 
than a score. It is reported that more than one hundred and 
twenty-five Negro soldiers were involved in the riot. These 
soldiers stole company ammunition, seized their rifles, and 
started toward the city, shooting indiscriminately. They mur- 
dered a militia captain and mutilated his body. They killed 
mounted police who attempted to halt them. The rioters were 
stopped only by the intervention of Illinois Guardsmen and 
armed citizens of Houston. 

Such is the bare outline of what appears to have been one of 
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the most disgraceful mutinies of American troops in our history. 
\Vhatever the findings of the military authorities as to the cause 
for this mutiny, nothing can minimize the bitter truth that 
American soldiers in uniform, in time of war, did mutiny and 
shoot to death a commissioned officer of the army, officers of 
the law, and peaceable citizens. 

The penalty for such mutiny is, and should be, death, but even 
this extreme penalty, unless promptly inflicted upon the guilty 
soldiers, will lose something of its effect. It does not need to be 
said that the extreme penalty should be visited upon the guilty 
soldiers at the hands of a military, and not a civil, tribunal. 

At the time of the Brownsville riot Mr. Roosevelt waited until 
he had received the report of the Inspector-General before he 
ordered the dismissal from the service of those Negro soldiers 
who shielded their guilty comrades from the law, but then he 
acted at once and inexorably. That was in time of peace. The 
Houston riot, a much more serious affair, has occurred in time 
of war. The President, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
should in the present instance, and we of course believe will, 
move to have the trial and punishment of the Negro mutineers 
of Houston expedited in every possible way. The authority of 
the President to act is unquestioned and unlimited. 

So much for the military and criminal side of the Houston 
riot. The mutiny has, however, one other serious phase which 
cannot be ignored. Twice within recent years Negro regulars 
have been guilty of mutiny en masse. 

Negro soldiers have been drawn from the more substantial 
elements of their race, for the army has offered to the Negro, to 
whom other doors have been closed, opportunity for a “ career.” 
A great majority of those Negroes who have taken the enlist- 
ment oath have rendere:i faithful service, but neither they nor 
Negroes in civil life can afford to ignore the stain cast upon 
their racial honor by Brownsville and Houston. 

If Negro leaders remain silent at the present time, they will 
prove recreant to a great opportunity to serve their people and 
the cause of racial tolerance. Let them visit upon these Negro 
mutineers the same unanimous condemnation which the white 
race, North and South, visited upon the white rioters of East 
St. Louis. If this opportunity to vindicate their loyalty to a 
‘ause greater than the future of any single element in our 
population is ignored, the country will certainly be slow in 
recognizing the necessity or the advisability of training Negro 
officers for service and of trusting Negro soldiers either to the 
discipline of members of their own_race or to white officers 
who are not fortified in their authority by the presence in the 
vicinity of white troops. 


SELECTIVE FOOD SAVING 


Every one of you is either a soldier or a slacker, Carl Vroo- 
man told an audience in Washington last week. Some of the 
things that you ought to do for your country will be hard to do; 
but when you think of that, ask yourself whether you would 
rather do those things or go to the trenches. When Mr. Vroo- 
man, who is Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, said this, he was 
speaking to an audience composed for the most part of men of 
non-military age and of women. It is not easy for civilians in 
mufti to imagine that they are taking part on one side or the 
other in this world war ; but that is just what they are doing, 
and they are taking an important part, when they eat and drink. 

Certainly the length of the war, 2ud very possibly the nature 
of its outcome, will depend upon the food supplies of the world, 
and particularly the food supply of England, France, and Italy. 
The armies of these countries as well as our own army must be 
fed well. But more than that, if those armies are to fight with 
spirit and success, the men in the fighting lines must not be 
depressed by the haunting fear that their people at home are 
in want of food. 

During the coming winter our allies, if they are to continue 
to fight energetically our battles for us, must have food which 
only the United States can supply. And we can supply that 
food only by saving it. 

But— 

The only kind of food that it will do any good to save is the 


kind that we can send to our allies. 


Therefore what we must practice is, not necessarily a redue- 
tion in the amount of food consumed, but in the amount of 
certain kinds of food. For these we can substitute other kinds 
just as palatable and: just as nutritious. The word that our 
people must get into their minds for this purpose is not so much 
“ economy ” as “ substitution.” 

We have been going through the process of making an army, 
and for that we have resorted to the draft. But it has been a 
selective draft. That means that we have not drafted men in- 
discriminately, but that we have selected certain men out of the 
total number because those men were best fitted to serve. This 
is what we call Selective Service. We must do the same thing 
with the saving of food. We must select certain foods that 
need to be saved because they will be useful to our allies, and 
save those particular foods. We must practice Selective Saving. 

Of course it is well to be economical and thrifty in all things; 
but universal economy, universal thrift, will of itself not achieve 
the object which we must achieve this fall and winter. Indeed, 
though waste is to be deplored, no great harm will be done to 
our cause and that of our allies by the waste of watermelons or 
lettuce or lobsters. But nothing can do more harm to that cause 
than the waste of wheat and meats and fats and sugar. 

Much has been said about the saving of grain. That is very 
well. But we can afford to be extravagant with some grains 
rather than to waste any wheat. 

It does no good to get excited about the rotting of perishable 
foodstuffs on the ground and at our terminals, and then continue 
carelessly and gayly to consume an extravagant amount of sugar. 

In the midst of abundance it is hard to save; and there is 
abundance of food in this country. It requires intelligence in 
the midst of abundance to understand that we shall have all, 
and more than all, that we need to eat, and yet that we must 
select certain kinds of food which we must eat less of. 

The reason for this is simple. 

We need to save only those foods which we can export with 
least cost and which eur allies can use. 

Wheat is such a food. Ships are scarce, and wheat occupies 
less room for the same amount of food value than other grains. 
We can export wheat as flour. We cannot export corn-meal, 
for corn-meal will not “keep.” If we exported unground corn, 
it would do our allies little or no good, for several reasons. One 
reason jis that in Europe there are no general facilities for 
grinding corn. Another is that, even if there were such facilities, 
the method for distributing bread in European countries, espe- 
cially in France, is through bakeries ; and that system is not 
applicable to corn bread, which has to be baked fresh. A revo- 
lution in the method of food distribution is more than we can 
ask of people bearing almost unbearable economic burdens. 

There is not much use in exporting rye or barley, because 
there is only a certain amount of rye or barley that can be used 
with wheat. It is wheat that Europe needs. 

Another concentrated food like wheat is pork. We must eat 
less of that, and less beef. It would be well also to save mutton 
and other meats. Those do good service who refuse to eat any 
young meat, such as lamb and veal. 

Milk and particularly butter should be saved. 

Not least among the foods to be saved is sugar. We consume 
eighty-five pounds of sugar apiece each year in this country. 
That is much more than we need. Fifty pounds a year serve 
the citizen of France. 

If we save a pound of wheat flour for each person each week, 
we should have three and a quarter pounds apiece left for 
ourselves, and we could send 150,000,000 bushels a year for 

our allies. That means nearly a billion loaves of bread. If we 
save an ounce of sugar for each one of us each day, we shall 
still have three ounces allowance and leave ample for those who 
are fighting our war for us. If every one of us would save only 
an ounce of meat daily, we would be increasing the supply of 
our allies by nearly four and a half million cattle. 

It seems like a little thing to do to cut down on our candy 
and our soda water, to eat a little less meat, to be careful about 
butter, and to eat delicious corn bread in place of so much 
wheat bread ; or to mix in our wheat flour the flour of other 
grains, like corn, rye, and barley. Is it worth doing? It is, if it 
is worth while to win this war. 

Remember: Practice selective saving. 
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engaged in a task of great p 
help the departmental leaders of the Government keep in 


article by 


that, given the facts and a reasonable time to consider 
them, their judgments are sound. They will again dem- 
onstrate this fact in the test at hand. The present is one of 
those times of emergency when there is an adjusting, a stretching, 
going on that brings men and policies close to the breaking-point. 

We are all familiar with the phenomenon in the case of a 
single manufacturing plant, for instance, because during the 
last year or two we, have had many examples. The business 
suddenly begins to expand, and there comes this stretching and 
adjusting. New problems appear with startling rapidity; the 
strain upon the executives is doubled—material and men must 
be secured in increasing quantity ; competition for labor and 
supplies makes its appearance with a shooting upward of prices, 
and perhaps in the latter state of trade the condition of the 
manufacturer seems far less satisfactory than in the former. 

But this same thing, only upon a vastly increased scale, is 
going on in that. main plant of the people, namely, the Govern- 
ment at Washington. My apology for writing this article lies 
in the fact that I have happened to be thrown into rather inti- 
mate relation with the heads of a large number of the depart- 
ments at Washington, and have therefore had an exceptional 

chance to observe these men, and that too from the purely 
neutral position of the man on the fence. 

As these meetings and luncheons and breakfasts had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with pull, patronage, or politics, the men 
were quite their natural selves and spoke out without reserve. 
It would simply be impossible to meet these men in such a way 
under any other conditions. The “club,” as it were, included 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Labor, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Attorney-General, the Counselor of 
the State Department, the Solicitor-General, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Vice-Chairman of the Tariff Commission, the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, the Assistant Secretary of Labor, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
members of the Federal Trade Commission, the Chairman of 
the Shipping Board, the Assistant Postmaster-General, mem- 
bers of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, members of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court, while, outside of these, I was brought in contact with 
an equally varied group of men whose duties and responsibili- 
ties have been largely increased under the present stress. I 
am therefore led to give the people of this country who are not 
in Washington, but who are so very vitally interested in what is 
going on there, my personal impression of these men and what 
they are accomplishing. 

In the first place, there is hardly one of them that has not 
been called upon within the last few months to stand out against 
some move that required courage to combat and under cireum- 
stances which did not admit of aid from others—in fact, many 
times quite the reverse. Now through free and frank conver- 
sation with these men, not one of them talking of himself, but 
rather of others, one cannot help seeing that each has known 
and appreciated what the other fellow had to bear. There has 
not been nearly enough co-operation, but that was because there 
is no machinery for such-co-operation. These breakfasts have, 
in fact, been almost the only chance for half of these men to 
meet the other half. 

But to return. There is not a weak-kneed man in the lot. 
Some of them, who were at least not aggressive in their stands 
before this trouble came upon us, have turned into the real 
steel, and tempered at that. In cases where any one of these 
men was the sole last obstacle to some movement that, while 
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r HE people of these United States have many times proved 
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OUR GOVERNMENT PLANT 
VIEW OF WASHINGTON 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM WALTER CAMP 


Mr. Walter Camp, father of Yale football, and for many years one of the country’s keenest fighters for clean athletics, has recently been 
ublic importance. On his own initiative he organized at Washington a club, or a class in athletics, designed to 
hysical trim for their exacting labors. The following special correspondence 


. . . . * yr . . . . - - . 
r. Camp is a reeord of his impressions of official Washington, written as a result of his intimate contact with many men in 
the Government in the course of his volunteer labors.—TuHrE Eprrors. 















perhaps not serious, might lead to unusual expense, and where 
the thing seemed sure to go through, that man would prove 
adamant. “So,” you will say, “he should be.” Yes, but you 
don’t know how many hundreds of questions, how many de- 
cisions, how many prema, are presented every twenty-four 
hours to these men! Their factory has expanded, not as the 
ordinary plant, but a hundredfold. Branches which formerly 
were “shut down” are rushed into operation, and in the case 
of the Government everybody is a stockholder in that concern 
and privileged to criticise, whether he has a balance-sheet or not, 
as well as to demand “ instant action.” How would you like, 
Mr. Manufacturer, to face all these things in your own plant, 
and, in addition, to be counted upon as a public servant who 
must be ready to answer all “ whys?” and turn out for inspec- 
tion by the newspapers and the entire community almost daily. 

It has chanced that I have been-much in Washington at the 
times of the sessions of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and I have seen the hundreds and thousands of those whose 
interests required that they should come down and endeavor in 
a humble way to show their side. The contrast between the 
attitude of the whole Government staff in those days and now 
is most remarkable. The man who came to Washington in 
those former days was a rank outsider and he was well deviled 
by every one—even by the office boy. To-day, while the serv- 
ants of the Government are full of appointments every moment 
of the day, yet up to the very door of the Secretary himself in 
every department there is courtesy—I was about to say wel- 
come. You may have to wait, you may have to come again; 
but you are always regarded as a citizen and one whose pres- 
ence is not unwelcome. 

Just a word as to the personal characteristics of these men 
who mean so much to us. These are quite as varied as in any 
such picked men in your own home community, but there is one 
trait that stands out clear as the sun at noonday. These men 
are not “ wobblers.” They may decide wrong, but they get all 
the facts they can and then go ahead. They know, in other 
words, that the job is theirs to do, and they are going at it 
patiently, perseveringly, and courageously. The forms of our 
government are not adapted to such a situation. Hence, be 
cause they do admit of certain extraordinary powers if con- 
ferred upon the President, we have the condition of which some 
are so critical, namely, everybody running to the President. 
Very well ; but this is all right where there is power, and a man 
with no disposition to shrink, but with a will to accomplish. And 
the President, a wonderful man, is far better known through his 
public utterances than are most men. He keeps most religiously 
to himself in‘ physical training. He exercises regularly and 
plays golf. If the Germans were at the gates demanding tribute 
or surrender and would give the President three hours for a 
decision, he would prepare himself on the golf course ; and every 
one is now ready to admit that that method has brought some 
wonderfully sound decisions. If you have something to say to 
the President, and you can give the reasons therefor, you can 
almost always receive a definite appointment. These appoint 
ments are going further and further into the future, but thatis 
inevitable. 

As to the Cabinet itself. It is made up of President Wilson’ 
selection, and when he has selected he sticks by his man. 
Whether he can do what other Presidents in his position have 
failed to do, namely, retain his Cabinet in these trying times of 
war, is a question yet to be decided. But this much is certain: 
every one of these men has grown, every one of them is growing 
every day, every one of them is in dead earnest. In one or two 
cases poor health of the principal has thrown much of the bur 
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den of responsibility upon the Assistant Secretary. But it has 
fallen, Iuekily for the American people, upon strong shoulders 
and a good strong back supporting a fine head. The only 
question is whether the physical strain of this will be too great. 
And here one should explain perhaps what the strain is liable 
to be. 

Many of these officials live out a considerable distance from 
their offices. You can generally count upon them beginning 
work approximately by nine o’clock. Some go entirely without 
luncheon, working straight through; others make official ap- 
pointments for luncheon. Some few of the wisest separate 
luncheon from “shop,” but take a very short time for this 
meal. Their hours vary, but eleven or twelve is practically 
their earliest bedtime. They may do better, but there is 
the certainty of foreign delegates, unusual matters which may 
not always be completed in office hours. It is a hard life, 
and Washington, while not a hard climate, is not a special 
summer resort. It is warm, and sometimes humid, although the 
thermometer seldom mounts into high figures. It is nothing 
like what our boys went through on the Mexican border, but 
neither is it Newport. Ifa man’s skin is acting properly, it is 
not a climate to be feared, but on the occasional hot days it is 
not a stimulating atmosphere. 

Quite a large proportion of these men value their physical 
condition sufficiently to have instituted a club, and, turning 
out of bed at six, they meet and take exercise from 7:30 to 
8:30, followed by a shower and rub-dewn, thus fitting them- 
selves for the day in the same manmer as did the German 
General Staff before the war. 
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Several others take individual sporadic exercise, and thus 
attempt to keep in condition for work ; but the President is the 
only one who keeps up individual solitary exercise with con- 
sistency and satisfaction. 

Every one should appreciate that these men are facing a 
situation for which there is no parallel. Our governmental 
scheme was not laid out for the purpose of conducting war, and 
as for conducting war under the present conditions, no possible 
foresight could have seen such an emergency. War itself has 
ented altered even while we were looking on. Hence the one 
thing that has been learned of other countries is that there 
must be the height of co-operation in departments, because the 
conditions change with such rapidity that to meet these condi- 
tions with set formule is impossible. 

Washington’s greatest weakness to-day lies in the lack of 
co-operation—the failure to co-ordinate departments. The indi- 
vidual departments and the individual heads and _ assisting 


* heads of departments are doing herculean work, and doing it 


painstakingly and with patriotic forgetfulness and sacrifice of 
self. Nor are they heralding from the housetops this work of 
theirs or what they have accomplished or are on the eve of 
accomplishing. But the results are already coming to the surface 
here and there. If these men do not break down under the 
strain, and if they once begin to “ get together,” all this work 
is going to tell. The question is: Will they break first, or will 
they merge into a cohesive organization with definite divisions 
and responsibilities, but with an understanding and co-opera- 
tion ? 
Washington, District of Columbia. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY TO THE POPE: 


Washington, D. C., August 27, 1917. 


To His Holiness Benedictus XV, Pope: 

N acknowledgment of the communication of your Holiness 

| to the belligerent peoples, dated August 1, 1917, the Presi- 
dent of the United 
following reply: 

Every heart that has not been blinded and hardened by this 
terrible war must: be touched by this moving appeal of his Holi- 
ness the Pope, must feel the dignity and force of the humane 
and generous motives which prompted it, and must fervently 
wish that we might take the path of peace he so persuasively 
points out. But it would be folly to take it if it dees not in fact 
lead to the goal he proposes. Our response must be based upon 
the stern facts, and upon nothing else. It is not a mere ¢essa- 
tion of arms he desires ; it is a stable and enduring peace. This 
agony must not be gone through with again, and it must be a 
matter of very sober judgment what will insure us agains: it. 

His Holiness in substance proposes that we return to the 
status quo ante-bellum and thatethen there be a general condona- 
tion, disarmament, and a coneert of nations based w an 
acceptance of the principle of arbitration ; that by a similar een- 
cert freedom of the seas be established ; and that the territorial 
claims of France and Italy, the perplexing problems of the 
Balkan States, and the restitution of Poland be left to such 
conciliatory adjustments as may be possible in the new temper 
of such a peace, due regard being paid to the aspirations of the 
peoples whose political fortunes and affiliations will be involved. 

It is manifest that no part of this programme can be success- 
fully carried out unless the restitution of the status quo ante 
furnishes a firm and satisfactory basis for it. The object of this 
war is to deliver the free peoples of the world from the menace 
and the actual power of a vast military establishment controlled 
by an irresponsible government, which, having secretly planned 
to dominate the world, proceeded to carry the plan out without 
regard either to the sacred obligations of treaty or the long- 
established practices and long-cherished principles of inter- 
national action and honor; which chose its own time for the 
war; delivered its blow fiercely and suddenly; stopped at no 
barrier, either of law or of mercy; swept a whole continent 
within the tide of blood—not the blood of soldiers only, but the 

1 See editorial with title, ‘‘ The President’s Reply to the Pope,”’ on page 9. 
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blood of innocent women and children also and of the helpless 
poor; and now stands balked, but not defeated, the enemy of 
four-fifths of the world. 

This power is not the German people. It is the ruthless master 
of the German people. It is no business of ours how that great 
people came i its control or submitted with temporary zest 
to the domination of its purpose ; but it is our business to see 
to it that the history of the rest of the world is no longer left to 
its handling. 

To deal with such a power by way of peace upon the plan 
proposed by his Holiness the Pope would, so far as we can see, 
involve a recuperation of its strength and a renewal of its policy ; 
would make it necessary to create a permanent hostile combi- 
nation of nations against the German people, who are its 
instruments ; and would result in abandoning the new-born 
Russia to the intrigue, the manifold subtle interference, and the 
certain counter-revolution which would be attempted by all the 
malign influences to which the German Government has of late 
accustomed the world. 

Can peace be based upon a restitution of its power or upon 
any word of honor it could pledge ina treaty of settlement and 
accommodation ? 

Responsible statesmen must now everywhere see, if they 
never saw before, that no peace can rest securely upon political 
or economic restrictions meant to benefit some nations and erip- 
ple or embarrass others, upon vindictive action of any sort, or 
any kind of revenge or deliberate injury. The American peo- 
ple have suffered intolerable wrongs at the hands of the Impe- 
rial German Government, but they desire no reprisal upon the 
German people, who have themselves suffered all things in this 
war, which they did not choose. They believe that peace should 
rest upon the rights of peoples, not the rights of governments— 
the rights of peoples, great or small, weak or powerful—their 
equal right to freedom and security and self-government, and 
to a participation upon fair terms in the economic opportunities 
of the world, the German people, of course, included, if they 
will accept equality and not seek domination. 

The test, therefore, of every plan of peace is this: Is it based 
upon the faith of all the peoples involved, or merely upon the 
word of an ambitious and intriguing Government, on the one 
hand, and of a group of free peoples, on the other? This is a 
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test which goes to the root of the matter; and it is the test 
which must be applied. 

The purposes of the United States in this war are known to 
the whole world—to every people to whom the truth has been 
permitted to come. They do not need to be stated again. We 
seek no material advantage of any kind. We believe that the 
intolerable wrongs done in this war by the furious and brutal 
power of the Imperial German Government ought to be re- 
paired, but not at the expense of the sovereignty of any people 
—rather a vindication of the sovereignty both of those that are 
weak and of those that are strong. Punitive damages, the dis- 
memberment of empires, the establishment of selfish and exclu- 
sive economic leagues, we deem inexpedient, and in the end 
worse than futile, no proper basis for a peace of any kind, least 
of all for an enduring peace. That must be based upon justice 
and fairness and the common rights of mankind. 


RED CROSS WORK IN NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


We cannot take the word of the present rulers of Germany 
as a guarantee of anything that is to endure unless explicitly 
supported by such conclusive evidence of the will and purpos 
of the German people themselves as the other peoples of the 
world would be justified in accepting. Without such guarantees 
treaties of settlement, agreements for disarmament, covenants 
to set up arbitration in the place of force, territorial adjust- 
ments, reconstitutions of small nations, if made with the German 
Government, no man, no nation, could now depend on. 

We must await some new evidence of the purposes of the 
great peoples of the Central Powers. God grant it may be given 
soon and in a way to restore the confidence of all peoples every- 
where in the faith of nations and the possibility of a covenanted 
peace. : 

Rosert LANSING, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America. 






BY ANNA HEDGES TALBOT, PH.D. 


SPECIALIST IN VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF GIRLS, UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


as a working basis for a National Committee of the 

American Red Cross on Junior Membership and School 
Activities the plan submitted by the New York State Educa- 
tion Department. This plan was the outgrowth of the experi- 
ment described in the following article. The new work starts 
with the opening of schools in September in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, which States comprise the Atlan- 
tic Division of the Red Cross. Other divisions in the United 
States will initiate similar school work as soon as the necessary 
machinery is established for the co-working of schools and Red 
Cross chapters. 

In the State of New York alone we have enrolled in public 
schools nearly two million pupils, of whom fifty thousand 
are girls between twelve and sixteen in training under 
special teachers for sewing and cooking. Rooms are finely 
equipped for their instruction in one hundred and fifty cities 
and towns under the direction of more than a thousand trained 
teachers. In May, 1916, it already seemed clear that if the 
country went to war the Red Cross would naturally be the source 
of aid not only to the countries then afflicted, but for our own 
troops and sailors. It was also evident to those whe knew the 
resources of the public schools that in the millions of busy 
hands of school-children, under the trained leadership of their 
teachers, lay a vast power for construetive, helpful work, and 
for the production of standardized supplies for the Red Cross. 

After consultation with the officials of the Red Cross, arrange- 
ments were made to co-ordinate the work of vocational elasses 
in the public schools in New York State with the Red Cross. 
The interest of the New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was enlisted to provide materials. Six weeks before the 
declaration of a state of war by Congress letters were sent by 
Commissioner of Education John H. Finley to scheol officials 
throughout the State, authorizing the sewing classes to do work 
for the Red Cross as a part of the regular class work. 

The response was immediate, and willing hands were soon at 
work in school-rooms from Buffalo to Troy, Saratega Springs 
to Yonkers, and Binghamton to Jamestown, eagerly aiding the 

Red Cross. One hundred and forty-five cities sent in work 
records, which have now totaled about twenty-five thousand 
articles made by three thousand girls, averaging one school hour 
a day. 

This voluntary beginning on the part of the schools indicates 
the large possibilities for usefulness if this effort receives pub- 
lie support. At present it has been participated in by less than 
one per cent of the girl pupils available for effective work. If 
the movement were enabled to include the three hundred thou- 
sand girls who would be glad to take part in such work in 

New York State alone, the total output could amount at. the 
present rate to not less than three million articles every six 


r VHE Red Cross officials in Washington have accepted 


weeks, giving one school hour a day five days a week. If the 
work were made National in scope, the output would be ten 
times greater, or thirty million articles every six weeks. This 
product would include hospital supplies, bed linen, pajamas, 
socks, surgical dressings, bandages, knitted jackets and mufflers, 
surgeons’ gowns, and any other specified articles needed. Boys 
as well as girls could work along Red Cross lines, and in a num- 
ber of places are doing so. 

Civilian relief work of all kinds may rightfully be a part of 
this school work for the Red Cross. School kitchens are numer- 
ous and well equipped to serve luncheons to children of families 
where underfeeding of the growing child is probable when the 
father becomes a recruit and the mother is necessarily drafted 
into wage-earning. Another important phase of this school 
extension work for civilian relief would be the teaching of 
mothers how best to purchase, plan, and prepare nourishing 
meals under the restrictions of war-time food supply. 

It is essential to realize that the plan which has been tried 
successfully in the State of New York public schools is one not 
primarily for production, as such, however desirable this object 
may be. Chilcren are in school to learn. Up to the present it 
has been difficult to devise ways in which the class-room activi- 
ties in sewing and cooking may afford the means of really 
teaching the girls that which the subjects hold within them. 
The cost of the material and the difficulty of disposing of the 
product has led to an artificial kind of class-room work. The 
Red Cross furnishes a justifiable outlet. It gives also in the 
quantity of similar articles needed a significant training to the 
girls in attaining speed and skill.” Best of all, being a contribu. 


tion to public service, it is a source of inspiration of the highest’ 


type to all engaged in the work ; it helps the girl to forget her 
own selfish interests in the larger and nobler endeavor to re- 
lieve distress, and so becomes the best kind of training to every 
girl in preparing her to be a generous, fine, considerate home- 
maker. Co-operation among the girls on the large quantities of 
garments required by the Red Cross is no small part of the 
training involved in this work which other school work rarely 
affords the young girl. 

This suggestive beginning thus made in the vocational classes 
in the State of New York is, it is hoped, indicative of a broad 
and worthy trend in the public schools to allow all children to 
feel that they are not negligible units in the service of our 
country and of fellow-beings everywhere, and that they too can 
help in a time of widespread stress and need. We now have 
hundreds of thousands of our devoted men offering their lives 
in the cause of freedom and democracy. Is it not the part of 
wisdom to utilize the immense enthusiasm and power of the 
organized mechanism of our public school system to help, espe- 
cially if by so doing we can vitalize the instruction of our boys 
and girls? 
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STEERING RUSSIA WITHOUT A RUDDER 


AN INTERVIEW WITH PROFESSOR PAUL 
MASON, THE OUTLOOK’S STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


SKILLFUL beginner at the game of international 
politics is just as rare as a skillful beginner at the game 
of bridge. The Russians, who have become very fond of 
both these pastimes, are now learning the truth of that remark. 
Russia is floundering through a phase in the conduct of her 
international relations which bears some resemblance to what 
some of our American histories refer to as America’s period of 
“ shirt-sleeve diplomacy.” With Russia it is muzhik diplomacy. 

The Russian affairs of state are decidedly tangled just now 
because the Russian masses have been laboring under the 
assumption that to conduct the affairs of a nation is no more 
difficult than to run one of their own numerous co-operative 
societies. They are right in thinking that Russia’s Government 
needs the honesty and friendly co-operative spirit of a Siberian 
butter-makers’ union, but they are wrong in thinking that the 
management ef the former is as simple as the direction of the 
latter. 

The Provisional Government is handicapped by the fact that 
it is a democratic government. For, being such, it is impressed 
with the necessity of adhering to policies popular with the peo- 
ple behind it, and, since the people have no policy, the Govern- 
ment is at sea. Or, rather, the people have too many policies, for 
every conceivable political theory finds some advocates among 
the masses. The Russian Minister who keeps his ear towards 
the people receives only a babel of conflicting exhortations, 

“If the Russian soldiers fight now,” says the “ Pravda,” the 
organ of the Bolsheviki, or Anarchists, “ they will be fighting for 
the English capitalists instead of for Russia. To prosecute the 
war is to kill the Russian Revolution.” 

The Petrograd “ Isvestia,” a less radical paper, the organ of 
the Petrograd Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deiegates, 
takes issue with the “ Pravda,” saying : “ While the aim of the 
Russian Revolution is universal peace, to make a separate peace 
would be to lose all the Revolution has gained.” 

And a speaker at the peasant congress in Petrograd said : 

“ The war made the Russian Revolution. What sort of grati- 
tude would it be for the Russian Revolution to abandon the 
war?” He was enthusiastically applauded by the peasants, who 
ordered a million copies of the speech printed for circulation 
among the soldiers. But another muzhik was also much ap- 
plauded who said : 

“Tt is true that we must continue the war. But the soldiers 
have done their share. Other elements in the population should 
now come forward. The first thing to do is to send all the monks 
to the front.” 

Some localities in Russia have taken this suggestion very 
seriously and have ordered all monks within their jurisdiction 


. ta hie to the trenches. 


It is in regard to the secret treaties binding Russia to her 
allies and in regard to the question of the future of the Bos- 
phorus, Constantinople, and the Dardanelles that the most 
absurd suggestions and the most grotesque confusion have 
arisen. 

“There are two towns this army will never try to capture,” 
shouted a student officer at a soldiers’ meeting. “They are named 
Annexia and Contributsia.” 

“* What do we want of the straits, anyway?” asked another 
young officer. “ They are water. What we want is land.” 

Moved to the same conclusion, but giving a different reason, 
a soldier in a street-corner debate cried : 

“ The straits? Why should we want them, anyway? They’re 
frozen most of the year, you know. They’re ’way up somewheres 
in the Arctic Ocean.” 

Two other soldiers on a street car were discussing most pro- 
foundly the political complexion of Russia’s Baltic provinces. 
One of them mentioned the city of Revel. 

“Oh, yes,” cried the other ; “ that French town.” 

“T mean Revel, up on the Baltic, you blockhead !” said the 
first. 


MILYUKOV BY GREGORY 
IN RUSSIA 


“Yes.” the second insisted, “ I know it well. It was settled 
by the French long ago and has an independent French Gov- 
ernment.” 

Through a critical opposition composed partly ot such igno- 
rance arrayed with such conceit as this the Provisional Govern- 
ment is struggling to make headway. It was largely such 
opposition which brought about the resignation from the Min- 
istry of two of the most astute Ministers Russia ever had— 
Alexander Guchkoff and Paul Milyukov. 

Popular criticism of the Government’s policy of adhering to 
the attainment of the Dardanelles as a national ambition was 
the cause of Milyukov’s exit from the office of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. As a matter of fact, though, Milyukov was a 
blood sacrifice to the Bolsheviki. The distinguished Liberal was 
only voicing the feeling of most of the Russian Ministry when 
he advocated clinging to the agreement with Russia’s allies by 
which she is to get the Dardanelles (if the Germans lose them). 
But Milyukov did not hide his convictions ; some of the others 
did. His stand was conspicuous, and he was picked off by the 
sharpshooters of the super-radical opposition. 

But what has happened? Has Russia officially renounced 
her ambition for the Dardanelles ? Not at all. Milyukov’s suec- 
cessor, Tereschenko, has shown himself to be more conservative 
in this regard than many thought he was when he was given 
Milyukov’s position. Tereschenko has been able to straddle the 
difficulty for the time being by explaining that, whereas it would 
not do to renounce the secret treaties, Dardanelle clause and 
all, since that would “ hurt Russia’s standing with her allies, . . . 
preparatory steps” would be taken, by which the Minister 
seems to mean that he will try to have the peoples of the coun- 
tries allied with Russia themselves renounce these treaties. 

At a congress of the Cadet party held in Petrograd, Milyukov, 
the veteran leader of this party, dramatically defended his course. 

“The question which we must consider is not the neutraliza- 
tion of the straits,” Milyukov declared. “* The question is, Shall 
the straits be German or Russian ? 

“ Russia got England and France to yield the straits to her 
only with crunched teeth,” he went on. “They awarded Russia 
the straits because they saw that the alternative was for Ger- 
many to have them. Therefore to talk against Russia’s future 
possession of the Dardanelles is to argue against an Allied 
victory.” 

The fine old democrat then proceeded to point out fallacies in 
the popular doctrines, “ Peace without annexations or contri- 
butions” and the “Self-definition of nations”—which means 
simply the right of a people to decide who shall rule them. He 
declared that these two doctrines are conflicting, and cited the 
case of Poland as an example. If left to themselves to decide, 
the Poles would undoubtedly favor an independent Poland on 
the same territory as that comprised in the old Kingdom. But 
this territory obviously could not be given the Poles without 
annexing land now held by other countries. 

“ With the population of Russia weakened and fatigued by 
three years of war,” concluded Milyukov, “for Russians to 
shout, ‘ Peace without annexations or contributions,’ is playing 
the game of the enemy, whose whole game has been made on 
annexations and contributions. As for me, I pride myself that 
I have not abandoned the straits to the Allies.” 

Soon after this Cadet congress had ended I called on Milyukov 
in his Petrograd home. His hair and mustache are whiter than 
they were two years ago; his face shows plainly the marks of 
the double struggle he has made since the opening of the war 
to keep Russia in the war and to win for her democracy. But 
he does not look by any means like a man who has reached the 
end of his race. Despite the visible marks of age, he has the 
look of a man whose heart has remained young because he has 
enjoyed even his hardest fights. He is apparently as alert and 
energetic as ever. 

Milyukov is also an easy man to interview, for he lays all his 
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cards on the table—or seems to, at any rate—only asking his 
interviewer not to report those whose presence he thinks ought 
not to be made public. He adopts the method which is used by 
the wisest public men in the United States, that is, he takes 
newspaper men into his confidence at once, and thereby wins 
their sympathy and establishes in them a desire to be fair with 
him. He is as kindly, straightforward, and unaffected as a 
Kansas farmer. 

It is a mistake to think that Milyukov is done. His influence 
is almost as great as ever in the only quarters where he ever 
has had much influence—that is, among the middle and upper 
classes. 

He began by saying that he was optimistic in regard to 
Russia’s future, but admitted that “ perhaps optimism is a fault 
with me.” 

“T have strong hopes, though,” said he, “that Russia will 
fight again and that Russian powder will be burned in this war 
so long as there is any burning.” (This interview took place 
shortly before the recent Russian offensive in Galicia.) 

‘“* Russia’s part in the war of course depends on the develop- 
ment of Russia’s internal politics, and I admit that development 
is not exactly pleasant to contemplate just now,” said he, with 
a wry smile. “ But I am confident that Russia will not betray 
her allies. Each new Minister, upon stepping into the Govern- 
ment, becomes more conservative about doing anything which 
might lose us the friendship of our allies. For instance, the ery 
against me was that I would not disclose Russia’s treaties with 
her allies; but you will notice that my successor, Mr. Tere- 
schenko, has not disclosed them either. 

“ Of course the whole trend of Russian politics at present is 
toward the Left ; things are going from radical to more radical. 
But the peasants haven’t been heard from yet, and we are con- 
fident that their influence is going to be on the conservative 
side. Nearly all of them, except some who have gone into 
trades, own some land, either individually or communally. In 
the north the communal system still exists to a large extent, 
but in the south the holdings are mostly individual. Of course 
the peasants would like to have still more land, but this bait 
held out to them by the Bolsheviki is not so alluring as it might 
be, for the peasants are afraid to seize land now lest they start 
a reaction which would result in their losing not only what 
they might seize but what they now hold by right as well. No, 
the peasants seem inclined not to grab, but to wait for the 
Constitutional Assembly.” 

“You say that the whole tendency of events is toward the 
Left, Mr. Milyukov,” I said (the Russian title of Professor is 
used only on formal occasions). “ Do you see a Terror ahead ?” 

* I hope not,” he replied, soberly ; “ but we must face every 
possibility. No government can please these rabid extremists, 
the Bolsheviki. If the Socialists get control of the Ministry, as 
it seems likely they will, the Bolsheviki will then attack them 
just as bitterly as the Socialists and ‘Bolsheviki together are 
now attacking the present bowrgeois Ministry. 

“ The Socialists know this, and the irony of the situation is 
that the Socialist leaders do not want to take over the Govern- 
ment, for they well realize that to do so will merely lead to an 
exhibition of their own imperfections. But, despite their wishes, 
these leaders are being forced into the Government by the 
pressure of the masses behind them, just as men in the vanguard 
of a mob might be pushed over a cliff by the blind crowd in the 
rear. They know that their days of power are numbered as soon 
as they are pushed over that edge. 

** Now, sooner or later a reaction is inevitable, and all we can 
hope is that things will not go so far to the Left that the reaction 
will go over our heads and beyond us, perhaps even back to 
monarchy.” 

Milyukov used this “ we” frequently, and by it seemed to 
mean the members of his own party and of the party of his 
ally, Guehkoff, which is the Octobrist party ; in short, the Rus- 
sian liberals and intelligentsia generally. 

“ What will you do if things remain a long time in anarchy, 
with no sign of an imminent reaction?” I asked. “ Is there not 
a possibility that the Russian liberals who realize the impor- 
tance of continuing the war will withdraw to Moscow and set 
up a government of their own with full authority to align itself 


with the Allies ?” 
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“‘ That is certainly a possibility,” he said instantly, “ Things 
may come to that.” 

“ Are you getting your machinery ready to put the ship under 
control in case she does lose her rudder and head straight for 
the rocks ?” 

““ We can’t very well do that, for we can’t tell in advance just 
when the collapse may come and just what form it may take. 
We can take no direct action ourselves until we see what sort 
of aenatural reaction may develop out of the people’s weariness 
with Utopias. It may come to a dictator, but there is n-ne in 
sight now.” ’ 

‘“* How about Kerenski ?” 

“ He could probably be a dictator if he wanted to be,” answered 
Milyukov, “ but he does not seem to be attracted by that role. 
Still, events may force him to take it.” (The recent appointment 
of Kerenski as Premier is a step in the direction indicated by 
Milyukov.) 

The distinguished democrat paused for a moment, as if per- 
mitting his thoughts to wander, and when at last he spoke, 
his words confirmed the impression that they had been wan. 
dering. 

“What kind of bread are you getting,” he asked, “ black or 
white ?” : 

“ Black,” I replied ; “ mostly sand and water.” 

He laughed, and then said, seriously : 

“That’s the trouble with Russia. The political situation 
might be left to take care of itself if the economic situation were 
only better.” 

“ What is the prime cause for the very high prices of the 
necessities of life, Mr. Miiyukov ?” 

“There are two causes for the high price of food, The lesser 
cause is the inefficiency and deficiency of transportation. The 
greater cause is the willful holding back of foodstuffs by the 
peasants, who are playing the game as speculators, Lately the 
transportation has improved, but the peasants still hold back 
their food. If the situation continues, there may be trouble 
between the peasants and the soldiers. But here is one matter 
in which America can help us much.” 

Professor Milyukov was asked to what he ascribed the grow- 
ing dislike for England and Japan among the Russian people. 

“ To just one thing,” he snapped; “German gold, German 
agents ij the guise of Socialists and political exiles have poured 
into Russia since the Revolution, many coming from the Pnited 
States. They have brought a great deal of German money with 
them, and they have succeeded in doing a great deal of harm, 
The Russian soldier will listen to anything and will swallow any 
sort of doctrine. The trouble is that he is now being fed so 
much that will hurt him. 

“ But, for all the fact that many Russian soldiers are some. 
what gullible, they all have a pretty good sense of reason un. 
derneath. If you go to them with a straight argument, you can 
convince them, provided you approach them in a sympathetic 
spirit. That is one of the great hopes that exist for the future 
of these people—at bottom they all mean to be fair. But Ger. 
many does not want Russia to havea chance, and the future is 
full of peril, for you may be sure Germany will come back in 

Russia and renew her commercial grip on this country after 
the war unless England or the United States comes in, Russia 
is a big, awkward youth, economically, industrially, and finan. 
cially. He must have some one to support and guide him in 
these respects. And I am bound to say it will be Germany 
unless America or England acquires more of the German 
efficiency.” 

Mrs. Milyukov, who is a leader among many social and 
political movements organized by Russian women, was flitting 
about in the rear of the cheerful, well-lighted apartment, as if 
anxious to carry her distinguished husband away to some 
public function. I put only one more question. 

“ What sort of government do you yourself think Russia 
ought to have?” 

* Well,” said Milyukov, with a wistful smile which suggested 
a father discussing the ambitions of his favorite child. ** Well, 
Russia is really not ready for a republic yet, but now that she’s 
got it naturally she wants to keep it. She doesn’t want to have 
to fight for it again. On the whole, it now seems that a republic 
is the best government for Russia.” 
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The most significant points made by Milyukov in this inter- 
view seem to me to be what he said in regard to the position of 
the peasants, and what he said in regard to his own plans for 
“taking things over ” in case of a reaction from Socialism. 

His expression of confidence in the peasants tended to con- 
firm the impression I have gained from other evidence that 
there may soon be a split in the Cadet party, if there has not 
been a quiet one already. Nekrasoff, the then Minister of Ways 
and Communications—now Provisional Minister of Justice—is 
a Cadet whom Milyukov publicly named as the leader of the 
movement from within the Ministry to eliminate Milyukov 
from that body. Nekrasoff is willing that Russia should re- 
nounce her historic ambition for the possession of the Bos- 
phorus.- He represents a faction in the Cadet party, the more 
radical faction, which might without much difficulty ally itself 
with the less radical Socialists. The Milyukov faction, on.the 


other hand, which is the larger faction, has made more than one. 
move apparently calculated to bring about an alliance with the 
peasants. A great deal of stress is being placed on the party's 
desire to be called, not Cadet, but the “ Party of National 
Freedom.” 

The other point is of greater significance. It is reassuring to. 
know that Milyukov and his political allies are not merely idle 
in the inaction of disorganization and despair, but have definite 
plans for the future. It is reassuring to know that the most 
intelligent and most experienced group in the Russian political 
game is (to expand Milyukov’s metaphor) watching the ball of 
government in its flight to the Left, determined to catch it and 
pull it down to safe middle ground when it rebounds, providing 
the rebound is not too high. Let us hope the rebound of the. 
ball will not be over their heads. 

Tokyo, July 24. 


PREVENTION FIRST 


WHAT THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT IS DOING FOR NEW YORK CITY 
BY FRANK HUNTER POTTER 


side of a poste de secours near Verdun waiting for their 

wounded. Some of the men were lying under their cars, 
others were in near-by shell holes to escape the hail of shrapnel 
from the German guns. The poste itself, in the cellar of a 
ruined house, and the road which led to it, were the objects of a 
violent cannonade which had driven the ambulance men to 
cover. 

Into the hospital in the bombarded cellar a steady stream of 
wounded was being carried, and as each was laid on the operat- 
ing-table the first thing done to him was to give him an anti- 
tetanus injection. Into every wound is carried a bit of clothing 
or a tiny morsel of dirt, either of which bears the germs of the 
dreaded lockjaw, and without the toxin the wounded man would 
stand no chance at all. But the toxin is a perfect preyentive, 
and here, three thousand miles from its home, and on the 
bloodiest battle-front the world has ever seen, the New York 
Health Department was carrying on its work of “ prevention 
first,” for the toxin came from its laboratories over on the East 
River, which had sent out enough to save the lives of two hun- 
dred thousand men. 

New York has its hot nights, too, and there had been one of 
them, when the East Sidetenements poured their sweltering occu- 
pants out upon the fire-escapes, in the hope of catching a breath 
of a stray breeze. Early the next morning, within the open 
doors of.a spotless Health Department baby station sat a row 
of mothers with babies in their arms. The room, cool from its 
electric fans and open ice-chests filled with bottles of pure millk, 
was like heaven after the agony of the night. Some of the 
babies had been brought safely into the world through the pre- 
ventive pre-natal care of the Board’s nurses, who taught thé 
foreign mothers, innocent of any knowledge of hygiene, how to 
care for themselves that they might have healthy babies and 
pass safely themselves through the ordeal of motherhood. In a 
little room apart was a kindly doctor with a real love for the 
little ones, examining each in turn, and prescribing for its ail- 
ments. It was a picture never tobe forgotten, with the almost 
naked babies in the arms of Madonna-like Italian mothers, the 
babies looking for all the world as though they had stepped out 
of pictures by Gian Bellini or by Fra Bartolommeo, that great- 
est of baby painters. One of them, indeed, looked like the 
Christ Child in that wonderful picture in the Cathedral in 
Lucca, so that one almost expected to see him hold out his 
arms with the ravishing smile which glorifies the monk’s master- 
piece. 

There were Hebrew babies with the touch of mystery in their 
eyes which betrayed their Oriental origin. There were “little 
mothers ” who carried charges almost as big as themselves ; 
there were sisters who came to interpret the doctor’s directions 


if VHREE or four American ambulances were standing out- 





to mothers who knew no word of English. And it was all a 
_ of that fight of prevention which is the Department of’ 
Lealth’s first policy. 

Out on the dreary marshes around Jamaica Bay, and in 
many another spot which has heretofore been sacred to an oc- 
casicnal crabbing party and to the breeding of mosquitoes, the 
Department is busy too. Sturdy men in high rubber boots are 
at work among long lines of ditches which drain the standing 
water into tidal creeks, spraying them with kerosene to keep 
the larve from maturing. It is the very same work which has 
turned the Isthmus of Panama from the most deadly pest-hole 
in the civilized world into a health resort. In New York, in- 
deed, we are not threatened with yellow fever, as they are at 
Panama, but the threat from Italian malaria is only less dan- 
gerous. The emigrants from the swampy valley of the Po and 
other fever-ridden districts of Italy bring in their blood the 
germs of the malaria which works such havoc there, and the 
fresh-water mosquito does the rest. Those who live in the dis- 
trict whence comes much of the city’s water supply remember. 
that when crowds of Italian laborers were congregated at the 
great dams which have turned the upper part of Westchester 
County into a lake district, something like epidemies of Italian, 
malaria were common. With our large Italian population, the. 
same thing is easily possible on Manhattan deed, and here 
too the Health Department is busy with its preventive efforts, 
staving off illness and adding not a little to our comfort to boot. 
When all the neighboring swamps are drained and oiled, as it 
is hoped that they soon will be (and as most of those in our city 
limits already are), the pest of mosquitoes which comes to the. 
city every year in the late summer and early fall will be a, 
thing of the past. They cannot all be exterminated, for there. 
are too many obstructed roof gutters and leaders, empty tin 
cans, and the like, ideal breeding-places for them, but the. 
plague will be infinitely lessened. ' 

he motto of the Department is: “ Public health is purchas- 
able. Within natural limitations, a community can determine. 
its own death rate.” This sounds simple, but when one comes 
to consider the various measures which are necessary to pro- 
tect the public health their number and variety are stagger- 
ing. First in importance, perhaps, comes water, because it is 
the most universally used. Our New York water comes from 
a great variety of places, with all sorts of people on the water- 
sheds—village slums where the foreign inhabitants jealously 
conceal every case of illness lest the patient be carried away 
to the dreaded hospital, in which, it is believed by them, poor 
people serve only as subjects for the physicians and surgeons, 
and especially the students, to practice on. The watershed is 
carefully protected, yet, in spite of all precautions, a single case 
in one such slum might cause an epidemic of typhoid in the 
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city, so the water is being constantly analyzed in the Depart- 
ment’s laboratories to make sure of its purity. Ther there is 
the question of the food which is sold in the city. This must 
be examined to take care that no decayed meat, fish, or vege- 
tables are for sale. Dealers are only too glad to palm off infe- 
rior articles on their customers—very high eggs, technically 
known as “spots and rots,” are sold to be made into pastry on 
the East Side, for instance—and one can still remember a 
celebrated case in England where a knight of sporting fame 
got into serious trouble for turning tons of rotten berries into 
jams. 

Not only must the food be pure and in good condition, but 
there is the question of the people who handle it. These must 
be free from contagious diseases, such as tuberculosis, and it 
must be ascertained that there are no carriers among them of 
typhoid or any other disease. There are known to be nearly 
forty typhoid carriers in New York alone. The examination 
extends to cooks and waiters in public eating-places, and when 
it is considered that these only—without counting food han- 
dlers in markets and shops—number some ninety thousand, the 
magnitude of the Department’s job may be seen. Yet every 
one of these men and women must be able to show a certificate 
of health from the Board. 

Not only must the men and women who handle food be 
healthy, but the places in which it is prepared must be in sani- 
tary condition. This means every room, from the kitchens of 
first-class hotels down to macaroni factories in the poorest quar- 
cers, and the places where ice-cream cones are made. The inves- 
tigation into conditions in them revealed the fact that some 
ninety per cent of hotel kitchens are located in cellars, this fact 
alone being sufficient to condemn them as not conforming to 
the most approved conditions in sanitation. The newer hotels 
have their kitchens above ground, usually on the top floor of 
the building, and legislation ought to be enacted prohibiting 
the location of future hotel and restaurant kitchens in cellars. 
It is a good sign that, when defective conditions were found, in 
nearly every case the proprietors made efforts to correct the 
faults. 

Not less important is the work of the Department in analyz- 
ing drugs and patent medicines. The necessity for pure drugs 
is too obvious for discussion ; if they are adulterated, they nullify 
the value of physicians’ prescriptions. As to patent medicines, 
the harm done by them is enormous. Some of them, like certain 
“headache powders,” contain powerful ingredients which, when 
used to excess, produce disastrous results. Others lay claim to 
therapeutic effects which are viciously and palpably false. Both 
classes have been successfully handled by the Department, the 
former by securing more accurate labeling of the quantity of 
drugs which they contain, the latter by prosecutions which have 
either driven the nostrums off the market altogether or have 
brought the claims advertised within the bounds of reason. 
One particularly vicious class is the cancer cures, which tempt 
the patient to put off operation till it is too late. 

Another field in which the preventive efforts of the Depart- 
ment are most important is the supervision of the sanitary 
arrangements in buildings used for such work as the manufae- 
ture of garments, for instance. The people who work in these 
buildings are recent arrivals in this country, with an inconceiv- 
able ignorance of the proper use of such arrangements, so that 
constant watchfulness on the part of the Department is neces- 
sary. Its handling of such cases is a delightful combination of 
the swaviter in modo and the fortiter in re. A very rich man 
owned a loft building where not long ago the sanitary conditions 
were found to be scandalous. The Department bombarded him 
with demands for improvement, to which he paid not the slight- 
est attention, till finally an officer was sent to his office to serve 
on him personally a notice that if he did not attend to his 
plumbing his building would be “ vacated ”*—that is, no one 
would be permitted to enter it while conditions remained as 
they were. The officer waited patiently for an interview for a 
couple of hours, and then telephoned to his chief to know what 
he should do. The answer was to go on waiting, so that the 
owner might not make the excuse that the officer had not 
waited till he, the owner, had time to see him. After a further 


wait of a couple of hours the great man’s secretary came out to 
the anteroom and asked what the officer wanted. “I want to 
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serve on Mr. Blank personally a notice that if he does not fix 
up his building in Nth Street it will be vacated by the Heal 
Department.” The secretary went in to his employer and, 
returned with the statement that the Department “ could go as. 
far as it pleased.” The officer reported at headquarters, where- 
upon his chief called up Mr. Blank’s office and got the secre- 
tary. “I’m B., of No. 139 Center Street. Have you had a 
Health officer up there?” ‘ Yes.” ‘ Did you have any trouble 
with him ?” “No.” “ What did you say to him?” “I told him 
to go to h , and that the Department could go as far as it 
chose.” “ Thank you ; that’s all. I’m Lieutenant B., in charge 
of the Health Squad, and I only wanted to verify his repert. 
The building will be vacated to-morrow morning.” The next 
morning at six o'clock ten officers of the Health Squad arrived 
at the building and were stationed at every entrance, with 
orders to Jet nobody in. On his way the officer in charge tele- 
phoned to the captain of the police precinct and asked him to 
hold the outgoing relief in case of trouble. At seven the work- 
ers arrived, and, being unable to understand why they were not 
permitted to go to work, promptly started a small riot and had 
to be quieted by the police. At seven-thirty the owner arrived 
at the building. “I want to go in,” said he to the officer in 
charge. “ Who are you?” “ I’m the owner.” “ Certainly, go on 
in; it’s your right.” “ I want to go in, too,” said another man. 
“ Who are you?” “I’m his lawyer.” “Certainly; you go 
in too. It’s your right.” The owner came out quicker than he 
went in, and soon a gang of plumbers and carpenters was busy 
and worked day and night for thirty-six hours putting things to 
rights. Now when a complaint is made about any of that gen- 
tleman’s buildings he hurries down to the Department in person 
to see about it. He has learned his lesson. 

And so on through a list of the most strangely varied activi- 
ties. Does a ship arrive from a plague-infected port and tie up 
at a pier? The plague is carried by rats, so the Department 
sees to it that collars are placed on the cables, so that the rats 
cannot come ashore by that route, and it has the gangplanks 
hoisted at night, the only time when the rats come out of their 
hiding-places. 

Have you a chicken slaughter-house next door to you, and 
are you annoyed by the noise or the vermin or the smell? It is 
probable that most readers of The Outlook are free from this 
annoyance, but there are two hundred such slaughter-houses in 
the city, for poultry must be killed in a particular way to be 
“kosher,” and they can constitute a very real nuisance. When 
they do, a word to the Health Department will cause the con- 
ditions to be remedied. Again, there are the ‘“ mikweh” baths, 
used for the ceremonial purification of the Orthodox Jews. 
These baths must be prepared under very stringent rules as to 
size and the quality of the water, and the manner of their use 
is strictly prescribed, but the proprietors are by no means as 
careful as they might be, and the Department has to keep a 
sharp lookout to see that they are cleaned and the water changed 
every day. In short, the watchful eye of the Department is 
everywhere, and every complaint, even though anonymous, is 
investigated ; nothing is too trivial to deserve attention when 
it can affect the. city’s health. 

But everywhere the Department tries to work through educa- 
tion and persuasion rather thar by compulsion, for that is the 
training which sticks best. Educational “ movies ” and lectures 
are given all over the city, but most frequently in quarters 
where newcomers congregate. The nurses of the Department are 
ubiquitous, teaching the women how to become healthy mothers, 
caring for the children of pre-school age (for these are the 
Americans of to-morrow), acting the part of guardian angels all 
around. And the people who benefit by this watchfulness are 
not the rich people on Fifth Avenue, but the hard-working 
millions who live on the East Side, or in the Italian colonies, or 
in other parts of the city where they congregate. It is they who 
are the Commissioner’s chief concern, for if there is an epidemic 
of typhoid or infantile paralysis or what not, they can’t get 
away, but must stay and face the music, and so it is for their 
welfare more than anything else that the Department is work- 
ing night and day. 

Of course there is another side to the Department’s work—the 
splendid curative part, represented by the great hospitals in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn and Queens, besides the Otisville 
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CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 




























































POWER APPLIED TO ALL FOUR WHEELS A KEROSENE-BURNING TRACTOR, PULLING THREE PLOWS 
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PHOTOGRAPHS (C) BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD A SELF-REVERSIBLE TRACTOR, CARRYING ITS OWN PLOWS 
A ROLLER TYPE OF DRIVE-WHEEL 
MACHINERY FOR INCREASING FOOD PRODUCTION 


Types of machines exhibited at the National Farm Tractor Demonstration at Fremont. Nebraska 
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in A DAY’S CATCH OF TUNA—A FISH THAT IS INCREASINGLY USED ON OUR TABLES 
lle One fisherman at Catalina Island, California, recently caught 900 pounds of tuna in one day, by the kite system of fishing, by which a bait attached to a line dragging 
from a kite is caught by the leaping tuna 


FOOD FOR AMERICA—LAND AND SEA MUST BOTH YIELD THEIR QUOTA IN INCREASED MEASURE 









(Cc) AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION PHOTOGRAPH BY CENTRAL NEWS SERVICE 
** G@OOD-BY—GOOD LUCK—GOD BLESS YOU ”’ MARCHING TO THE CAMP SITE—THE COLOR GUARD PASSES 


PHOTOGRAPH BY CENTRAL NEWS SERVICE 
THE ARRIVAL AT THE CAMP 


THE “FIGHTING SIXTY-NINTH” STARTS ON ITS’: WAY TO DO ITS FIGHTING. (i) LEAVING NEW YORK CITY; (2) GOING 
THROUGH MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND; (3) IN CAMP MILLS 











PHOTOGRAPH FROM BAIN NEWS SERVICE C) HARRIS & EWING (c) HARRIS & EWING 
ROBERT 8. LOVETT HERBERT C. HOOVER HARRY A. GARFIELD 
Judge Lovett has charge of the preferential shipment The man who as administrator of the Nation’s food Chairman of the wheat and coal price-fixing 
of coal over other commodities when needed resources has a vast problem on his hands boards 


THE NATIONAL FOOD ADMINISTRATOR AND TWO OF HIS AIDS 








PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE (Cc) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE (c) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 

JOHN W. GARRETT BARON MONCHEUR AND MR. ROOSEVELT A VETERAN OF THE CIVIL WAR 
Mr. Garrett, whose career in the diplomatic service Baron Moncheur is the head of the Belgian Mission now The picture shows Private Dunlap, of the 100th Penn- 
has already been a notable one, has been appointed inthe United States. The picture was taken at Oyster sylvania Regiment, at the G. A. R. Reunion in Boston. 
Minister to the Netherlands to succeed Dr. van Dyke Bay, where Mr. Roosevelt entertained the Mission He carried a piece of hardtack issued to him in 1864 
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Naas Sean tania ania a THE JAPANESE MISSION TO THE UNITED STATES 
This Mission, whose presence in the United States at this time is of special significance, is shown as it appeared on arriving at Washington, D. C, Left to right: 
Commander Ando, of the Imperial Japanese Navy ; Masanao Hanihara, Consul-General at San Francisco ; Vice-Admiral Takeshita; Viscount Ishii, head of the 
Mission ; Ambassador Aimaro Sato; Major-General Sugano (with medals) ; Matsuzo Nagai (with white vest) ; Major Tanikawa (with sword) 








Sanatorium. agid the Riverside Hospital for tuberculosis ; but 
these lie outside our pré¥ince, which is prevention. As to that, 
results only count ; arid what have they been ? 

What has this administration done for you? Are you any 
better off under it than you were under the one which preceded 
it? Has it made good? The answer must be found in statistics, 
and though these are apt’ to be dry, here they are thrilling, for 
they tell of the ntimber,of lives saved which under former con- 
ditions, or with formergzates, would have been lost, since that is, 
in effect, what it means‘t~when the percentage of deaths to popu- 
lation grows smaller year by year. And that the comparison 
may be a fair one, it must cover a fairly long period. This ad- 
ministration (that is, the-administration under Mayor. Mitchel) 
has lasted three complete years—1914, 1915, and 1916; let us 
see how it compares with 1911, 1912, and 1913. 

First in interest and importance comes the welfare of the 
babies. If the death raté of the best preyious year (1913) for 
babies under one year of age had prevailed, 3,776 would have 
died who in these three years have been carried through the 
most dangerous year of the whole life. Some day the epic of 
baby welfare will be written, and the story will be told of the 
splendid preventive work of doctors and nurses among mothers 
in the congested parts of the city. But the mere fact that the 
work of the Department under the improved methods intro- 
duced into the Department during the Mitchel administra- 
tion has caused the saving of nearly four thousand little lives 
must bring a thrill to the heart of every child lover. 

Again, there are few of us over whose lives thé shadow of 
tuberculosis has not fallen. As compared withthe four years 
of the preceding administration, 2,460 lives have been saved in 
three years: by this one. The death rate of this most dread of 
all diseases does not show such an improvement as does that 
among babies, for a mother’ is qujcksto see when her little 
one is ill, while the advance of the white plague is stealthy 
and hard to see,and economic” cofditions urge patients and 
their families té ignore the symptoms ‘until it is‘too late. But, 
though the lowering of the death rate has been slower than with 
the babies, it has been, taking the difficulties into account, even 
the more striking of the two. 

Typhoid shows a like decrease, and in the group of children’s 
diseases, which: ineludes scarlet fever, diphtheria, and measles, 
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there were 43,144 fewer cases and 2,622 fewer deaths. Even last 
year, in spite of its 2,400 deaths from infant paralysis, the city 
had fewer deaths in proportion to its population, not only among 
babies but among all ages, than ever before. 

Of course Dr. Emerson, the Health Commissioner, does not 
claim that the credit for this improvement is due solely to this 
administration. The death rate has been decreasing for fifty 
years, and has been cut in half since 1898, when the five 
boroughs were consolidated into the Greater New York, mak- 
ing possible co-operation and a systematic organization for all 
parts of what was really a single organism. This decrease has 
resulted from the application of the most modern methods, as 
well as from a splendid devotion on the part of the members of 
the staff ; all of these contribute. But what the Commissioner 
does claim is that the improvement has been more rapid than 
under his predecessors, and that it has been achieved at dimin- 
ished cost. It was one of the pledges of Mayor Mitchel’s admin- 
istration that it would accomplish greater results at less expense. 
and that promise has been kept. In 1913 it cost every New 
Yorker sixty-three cents to maintain the Health Department : 
in 1916, with all the improvement which we have noted, it cost 
but fifty-nine cents. 

It is the misfortune of the publicgthat it can get no chance 
to see what such an organization as "this Department does for 
the community or to see its most interesting activities in.operi- 
tion. If some of The Outlook’s readers, on some hot ‘morning. 
would drop in at an East Side baby health station, or, get leave 
to go on a trip on a steamer crowded with the Department’s 
mothers and babies some sweltering July day, and see the com- 
fort and happiness which the Department spreads about it. 
they would get some valuable ideas as to the human side of 
the city’s service, which is something that they never get a 
chance to grasp. And this, too, is a work of prevention, a 
laying up of stores of health with which to fight the onslaughts 
of disease. : 

So the work of prevention goes on, whether in protecting the 
less-favored members of the community in their daily life or in 
the dreary stretches of our marshlands, in the idyllic calm of 
the milk stations or in the fiery hell of the French trenches 
three thousand miles away. And it is a work, unostentatiously 


performed, of which New Yorkers cannot be too proud. 






ALLIER 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


publicity, written to preserve the memory of a young man, 
Roger Allier, a subaltern in‘the Chasseurs Alpins, who in 
the first year of this great’ war, with quiet heroism, laid down his 
life for France. The book is by his father, Raoul Allier, a profes- 
sor of Protestant theology, in, Paris. The family is a Protestant 


r HE volume before me-is a ‘family book, not-intended for 


family-~at thé time of the boy’s studies in the Latin Quarter_ 


there is much ‘mention of his belonging to the’ Association of 
Protestant Students? He had all the intensity of religious belief 
of his Huguenot-ancestors, although, of course, with a width 
and liberality which they were denied ; and it is interesting to 
see how this youngaman, who proved himself a:soldier of such 
gallant type, was Seeply concerned, before, the war, in the 
problems of industrial democracy, in raising the living, hous- 
ing, and working conditions of the laboring man, ; The,preface 
of the book is very touching. Although if is wfitten only for 
the family and friends, yet it expresses a, spirit of such fer- 
vent devotion to and intense pride in Framee as explicitly to 
disclaim that the gallant record of the ‘young, leutenant 
stands by itself, or is more than illustrative “of the many, 
many thousands of similar careers of the Frenchmen who 
have given their lives that France may live. 

The great interest of the book lies in the fact that it vividly 
sets forth the moral preparation which made this youth and his 
fellows able to check th@ flood of German aggression in the first 
two months of the war. The astounding victory at the Marne, 





a victory of untold consequences to civilization, was due to the 
moral regeneration—and the physical training necessarily ac- 
companying this moral regeneration—which had taken place 
within France during the decade preceding the war. This book 
shows how this regeneration was accomplished. The letters of 
the boy, showing such keen perception of moral laws, form a 
document of permanent worth to all believers in the manhood 
which treats both valor and gentleness as essentials. Roger 
Allier was of the stamp of our own men, like young Shaw and 
‘young ;Lowell, who went into the Civil War in the highest 
crusading:spirit. He served in the Chasseurs Alpins, a body of 
soldiers whose extraordinary endurance and boldness are due 
partly to natural aptitude and partly to a severe and prolonged 
training’ of such a chatacter.aS to raise the man far above the 
average. level—and, by the way, this intensive physical training 
exerts a profound effé¢t upon the soul, upon the moral qualities. 
of the man who undergéés it. This book sets forth in detail the 
work, practical, methodiéal, and yet permeated throughout with 
a lofty idealism, which ‘ prodiidéde these-imcomparable soldiers. 
The account would have a direct technical interest for ever) 
student of military affairs in the United States who wishes to 
know how to train to the highest degree a select body of fight- 
ing men. 
But the great interest this book holds for America is not only. 
and indeed not mainly, for soldiers; the lesson it teaches is a 
lesson for our entire citizenship. Considering the dreadful misery 
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and suffering that have been inflicted upon France, the book 
is singularly free from bitterness ; and this although it appears 
that the gallant young fellow was himself killed while wounded, 
and in an ambulance, under circumstances of shocking barbarity. 
It is good for us to realize the heroism that France has shown. 
Small nations, under exceptional circumstances, have in the 
past shown a like heroism extending over a long period, and 
great nations have shown such heroism for a short period. But 
I question if history shows any such drama of sustained heroism 
on the part of a great nation, a nation of forty millions of peo- 
ple, as France has shown during the last three years. Let our 
people profit by the example. And let them remember that this 
heroism is due to the moral preparation, the moral regeneration, 
and the accompanying physical training of the French in the 
six or eight years preceding the war. 

The great regenerative movement was genuinely moral ; 
which means that it was the direct antithesis of the flabby and 
unhealthy sentimentality which travesties and degrades morality 
by seeking to make it a synonym of sham and cowardice and 
hypocrisy in such movements as those of the professional paci- 
fists. 

All true elevation of soul must be accompanied by a cer- 
tain prepared readiness to use the body as an effective instru- 
ment for the expression of the soul’s desires. All real morality 
must have in it an element of strength. Brutal and arrogant 


militarism such as that of Napoleonic France and of the Prus- 
sianized Germany of the Hohenzollerns is a terrible evil. This 
means that moral weakness and pacifism and fear of or in- 
ability to oppose such militarism is a crime against humanity ; 
for the existence of soft timidity in one nation puts a premium 
on brutality in another. It is no accident that in the United 
States the professional pacifist, the anti-preparedness man or 
woman, is a tool and ally of German aggression against not only 
Belgium and France, but America. It is no accident that the 
professional pacifist who is actuated by weakness and timidity 
always finds allies in the most brutal sections of the community. 
The mob that committed murder and torture in the draft riots 
of New York in 1863 was instigated and led by men who 
announced that they were for “ peace ” and were against mili- 
tarism and the draft. Many of the violent copperheads of Indiana 
were lawless and murderous people ; and yet their leaders all 
declaimed continually in favor of ** peace,” and used precisely the 
arguments of the professional pacifists of our own day. “ Every 
old age of gold was an iron age too, and the meekest of saints 
may find stern work to do in the day of the Lord at hand !” 
The golden hopes of mankind ean be realized only by men who 
have iron in their blood; by men who scorn to do wrong and 
equally scorn to submit to wrong; by men of gentle souls whose 
hearts are harder than steel in their readiness to war against 
brutality and evil. 


THE PURPLE THREAD 


‘BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


The priests distributed various colored silken threads to weave for the veil of the sanctuary ; 
and it fell to Mary’s lot to weave purple.—“ The Book of the Bee.’ Chapter XN XIV. 


The chosen maidens, Weavers of the Veil, 
Kneeling in crescent, from the High Priest took 
Their wisps of silk in slender hands that shook, 
Lifting the colors to their lips rose-pale 

With holy passion, —colors like the frail 

Spring flowers of Carmel, blue as that glad look 
Of dancing iris, scarlet as a nook 

Of wild anemones, or gold as sail 

Seen from its summit ’neath the Syrian moon. 
But Mary caught her breath in one swift sob 
Of pain uncomprehended ere it fled, 

Leaving her heart with some strange fear a-throb, 
For the wise priest, as one conferring boon, 
Had meted out to her a purple thread. 


O mothers of the race, ye blessed ones 

Who weave with cherubim the veil before 

The Holy Place of God, the mystic door 

Of life, proud mothers of beloved sons, 

To-day you send them forth to front the guns, 
Waving your boys farewell with smiles that pour 
Strength into their young souls. Your prayers implore 
The Merey Seat; your love, an angel, runs 
Before them with wild, shielding arms outspread. 
O Weavers of the Veil, however varies 

The silk assigned, exceeding great reward 

Is yours, for you—O you, most sacred Marys, 

To whom is given grief’s royal, purple thread— 
Make beautiful the temple of the Lord. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 


BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Based on The Outlook of August 29, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
‘be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—TuHe Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
‘one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute selected questions —— different 
members of the class or up and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all discuss the questions together. ] 


I. INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: Japanese Political Parties ; Chi- 
nese Boys in America. 
Reference : Breve 642, 648, 649. 
Questions : 

1. Mote.—Make of this i a yo | of 
the relations between Japan, China, and the 
United States. 2. Do you consider it es- 
sential for the future peace of the world 
that “a closer intimacy between Japan and 
America” be developed? 3. How essential 
for that peace is it that Japan win China’s 
friendship? 4. Discuss how you think 
Japan could do this. 5. Wherein do the 
reports recorded by The Outlook show that 
democracy is progressing in Japan. 6. Do 
you agree with Dr. Scudder as to the 
naturalization of Japanese? 7. Should or 
should not Chinese become American citi- 
zens? 8. What facts has The Outlook given 
as to the educating of Chinese boys in 
America? 9. Look up the history of the 
Boxer rebellion and tell what part Amer- 
ica played in it. 10. What influence has 
Japanese opinion in America? 11. Out- 
line an international policy for America, 
Japan, and China. 12. Read the following 
books for helpful and valuable sugges- 
tions : “The Japanese Conquest of Amer- 
ican Opinion,” by Flowers; “The Re- 
Making of China,’ by Waley. 


II—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Topic: The Aims of Democratic Russia; 
ets and Democracy. 

Reference: Pages 643, 649-651. 

Questions : 

1. Give a characterization of Tereschenko 
based on Mr. Mason’s article. Would you 
be willing to assign him a place in President 
Wilson’s Cabinet? Reasons. 2. What are 
Russia’s national faults as seen by Mr. 
Mason? Discuss their influence. 3. What 
reasons are there for a period of disorder 


and depression in Russia? 4. How much, 


do you know about German influence in 
‘Russia? Account for it. 5. What do the 
Russians think of America? 6. Tell why 
this article has or has not made it clear that 
“the industrial situation is the most serious 
thing in Russia to-day.” 7. After reading 
this article have you confidence in the Rus- 
sian people and their new Government? 
8. Tell why it is so difficult to work out 
a new national system of government. 
9. Are you really interested in Russia’s 
poe 10. What are the “Aims of 

mocratic Russia”? 11. From the edi- 
torial on Russia (page 643) what do you 
gather The Qutlook’s opinion is of the 
“Russia of to-morrow”? What is your 
opinion of it? (Read that newly published, 
decidedly interesting and valuable book, 
“Russia of Yesterday and To-Morrow ;” 





also for background Hazen’s “ Europe 
Since 1815,” pages 645-718—a book worth 


owning.) 
III—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: The Two Opportunities at Min- 
oneal ; Pickers Pinching Apples ; 
Sappers and Miners in America. 
Reference : Pages 639, 640, 644-646. 
Questions : 

1. Explain why these three topics are 
grouped under one topicforstudy. 2.Do you 
consider the People’s Council and the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World instruments of 
intrigue, disloyalty, sedition, and treason ? 


Prove what you say. 3. Would you give . 


sitions, either private or public, to mem- 
Seen of these two organizations? 4. If these 
organizations are a menace to the welfare 
of the Nation and the stability of its insti- 
tutions, what methods of curbing their activ- 
ities do you suggest ? 5. The Outlook points 
out three chief ways of helping Germany 


on American soil (page 644). What are - 


they? Whom has it charged with helping 
Germany by one or more of these ways ! 
How has it shown these have helped Ger- 
many? On what basis do you prac: their > 
attitude? 6. How is America to train all 
of its various classes and elements to law 
and order? 7. Describe the conditions under 
which it would be impossible to bring 
about strikes, riots, and un-American prop- 
aganda. How produce such conditions? 
as The Outlook offered any remedies? 


B. Topic : Pensions or Insurance for Sol- 
diers and Sailors? 

Reference: Page 637. 

Questions : 

1. Can you explain our present pension 
system? The Outlook believes it furnishes 
ample chance for fraud and waste. What 
— is there for such a charge ? 2. Which 

o you consider better for our soldiers and 
sailors, pensions or war insurance? 3. Tell 
why insurance agencies are a great social 
asset if properly managed. 4. What effect 
would enactment of the pending War Insur- 
ance Bill have upon claims for exemption, 
the morale of our soldiers, industry, and 
society? 5. Read Mr. MeAdoo’s article on 
“War Insurance for American Soldiers ” 
in “Commerce and Finance” for August 


22, 1917. 


IV—-PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


ese - 
costly byte subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. Democracy encourages one to be a 
disturbing force. 2. By invading Belgium 
Germany has aided civilization more than 
she has harmed it. 


V—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for August 29, 1917. After 
looking them up in the dictionary or elsewhere, 
give their meaning in your own words.) 

Cleavage, fiasco, reciprocate, insidious, 
soap-box orator, astute, specious, inexpli- 
cable, hypercritical, autonomy, autocratic. 
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OLD SPAIN’S SCORN FOR 
NEW SPAIN’S NEUTRALITY 


From the Milan “ Corriere della Sera” 

The other evening the rapidly dying light 
was bringing shadow into a gallery at one 
of the museums in Madrid, the Spanish 
capital. The gallery displayed figures in 
armor, recalling Spain’s prowess in war. 
A custodian was passing by. Suddenly he 
stopped before one of the figures. Its 
armor, so the catalogue stated, had once 
belonged to that most famous of Spain’s 
national heroes, the Cid Campeador, or 
Lord Champion, who died in 1099. Be- 
ing in rather merry mood, the custodian 
saluted the figure, and exclaimed: “ Long 
life to you, old Cid!” But when a voice 
proceeded from the armor, the man nearly 
collapsed in fright. 

“ Well, what’s the news, my friend ?” the 
Cid asked, adding: “ Don’t be alarmed. Is 
it possible that in these days a mere voice 
from an old figure in armor can topple 
over a descendant of my valorous Span- 
iards? Speak. What was making you feel 
so cheerful ?” 

Custodian (with a faint, scared voice ). 
Oh, bravest of the brave, who’ would ever 
fancy— 

The Cid. Speak, speak, man ! 

Custodian. y am trying to speak ; I am 
speaking, greatest hero of our race. I was 
happy because our most intelligent news- 

apers say that our neutrality will give 
Spain the most prosperous, the happiest 
eriod in her history. 

The Cid. This is indeed good news. { 
love my noble country. But just how is 
neutrality preparing the, prosperous time 
of which your newspapers speak ? 

Custodian. Because, in the first place, 
you can already see this prosperity, since 
we, not taking part in the war, are living 
in comfort and safety [the Cid’s armor 
began to creak ominously], and we are 

azing just as we might from a box in the 
ull-ring at the biggest bull-fight of our era. 

The C id. Ah? 

Custodian. Yes. Remaining neutral to the 
end, we are certain to find ourselves among 
exhausted nations with an army intact— 

The Cid. To do what with? 

Custodian. Oh, I don’t exactly know. 
The newspapers do not tell us what exploits 
the intact Spanish army is to carry on in 
exhausted Europe, but they do say, at all 
events, that when peace comes Spain will find 
herself a rich man among poor men, like a 
well-fed person among the hungry, like a— 

The Cid. Oh, drop those comparisons, 
my friend. 

Custodian. Very well. And because peace 
is coming I can say that Spain will pro- 
nounce her august mandate, that she will 
give the supreme signal to which all the 
combatants will bow, placing their bloody 
arms at our feet like a trophy at the base 
of a monument, and, peace established, we 
will speak with new impressiveness, with 
uncontested authority to all Europe. Spain 
will be queen among the nations, the 
wonderful pearl on the forehead of univer- 
sal civilization, a lighthouse to people still 
tossed by the storm, the richest, most beau- 
tiful, the most respected, the most glorious 
country of this or any continent— 

The Cid. Oh, oh! In my time, for much 
less than we have witnessed we had to fight 
like lions. Nowadays, however, can one 
have so much comfort for so little effort, 
can one attain such a height with such 
slight exertion? I don’t ce, ae 

Custodian. Times have changed. 

The Cid. And Spaniards also. 
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To tend a 
Spencer Heater 
Let it alone 


auoje 3! 397] 


These 

** Movies ’” 

a the Pi ; oy 
tory 


Doing nicely — 
thank you 


The Spencer Heater 
Saves Work and Money 


eer ae. If you haven’t already a Spencer in _ the heat at 100 per cent as long as any 
inside. your cellar, pull out your old money- al lasts on top of the ash. 


wasting, hard-work heater, and put Th ° 

; ; : e WORK it Saves 

S . ye ra. a You coal a Spencer once in 12 hours 
pencer Super-Standar eater. in zero weather, once in 24 in mild 


Do it this fall—it will pay in cash Weather. Clean it night and morning 
and labor. and forget it the rest of the day. 


The “ Movies” on this page (explained ° 

by the “cut-out” oe a a the The MONEY it Saves 
Spencer’s Day’s Work in_ saving. You can use the very cheap, small 
They show the Spencer’s Magazine- °l, costing from 25 to 40 per cent 
feed and Sloping Sentas, They show _ ess than you I, now, because of its 
how it burns very small and very Magazine-feed and Sloping Grates. 
cheap coal. They show how it tends You can run it at Half-Action in mild 
itself while you do nothing. weather, because its grates are double 


8. A. M.—Top Movie—You fill the and you can let one side go out of 
Magazine for all day. Hour by hour commission and so save tons a season 
the coal feeds down. Never mind the Which you waste now. 

growing ash, for just as long as You save enough in Running Cost to 
there’s fire above the ash the heat pay the Spencer's entire price in 3 or 4 
stays just the same; the automatic years. 


draft control takes full care of that. This is the Time to Save 


There is its Difference hd en souere , big cut in your 
i di P iving cost. The Spencer makes a 
jo eB ee Pac con th go mighty cut in that cost, while giving 
ech accumulates just 2s fast, YOu the greater comfort of Even Heat 
but you have to Aiap shows ling and 75 per cent Jess Work. Pull out 
and shaking to beat it. In the your money-wasting, hard-work heater 


Spencer the Magazine does and put in a Spencer HOW. 

the feeding, the Sloping Grates — THIS COUPON. The new 
do the distributing and the Sark wpatndie De: 
automatic draft-control keeps Engineer and Heating Contractor. 


For Steam, Vapor, or Hot Water, in any size of Building 


THE SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
600 Board of Trade Building, Scranton, Pa. 


BRANCHES: New York, 101 Park Ave.; Chicago, Railway Exchange; 
Philaaelphia, Otis Bldg.; Boston, 136 Federal St.; St. Louzs, Chemical Bldg. ; 
Detroit, Ford Bldg. ; Buffalo, 1377 Main St.; Denver, 230 Fifteenth St.; Minne- 
—. Plymouth Bldg. ; Des Moines, Observatory Bldg. CANADA : SPENCER 

EATER CO. OF CANADA, Limited, Successor to the Waldon Co.: Zoronto, 
68 Adelaide St., E.; Montreai, 71 St. James St.; Winnipeg, 185 Portage Ave., E. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will have more oxtended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 
Interlopers (The). By Griffing Bancroft. Il- 
lustrated, The Bancroft Company, New York. 
$1.50, 

A story of the Great Southwest with a 
bearing on the Japanese immigration ques- 
tion. 

Understood Betsy. By Dorothy Canfield. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.30 

As Elizabeth, in the care of an aunt who 
was so painfully conscious of her responsi- 
bilities toward the child that she would 
hardly let her breathe without discuss- 
ing the principles upon which she ought 
to do it, the little girl in this book was 
“ misunderstood.” But she became “ Under- 
stood Betsy” when she had the good for- 
tune to be transferred to a Vermont farm 
where she learned to act.and think for her- 
self as naturally as one learns to breathe. 

All this sounds as if the book were a 
treatise on child culture. It is nothing of 
the kind, but a charming and entertaining 
little story. It is not a novel in the sense 
that Mrs. Fisher’s “The Bent Twig” was 
a novel, but in its own-way it takes hold 
strongly on the reader’s interest. It has 
also a great deal of fan and human nature 
in it. All readers of Mrs. Fisher’s “ Hills- 
boro People ” will be sure to like this book. 


BIOGRAPHY 

James Monroe Buckley. By George Preston 
Mains. The Methodist Book Concern, New 
York. $1.50. 

Dr. Mains’s subject is a distinguished 
ornament of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a man of cultivated and disciplined 
powers, brilliant, resourceful, versatile, ad- 
mired in every line of action, and a master 
of assemblies. The story of his eventful and 
influential life, now in its ninth decade, 
should inspire many a young man and 
woman to good endeavor to make the most 
of themselves in promoting progress toward 
the Christian bal of social salvation in 
the kingdom of God. 

Journal of Leo Tolstoi (The). (First Volume, 
1895-1899.) Translated by Rose Strunsky. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2. 

The translator commends this volume as 
a“ gift of the inner soul of Tolstoi to the 
English-speaking public,” and as “a tran- 
script of the thoughts which have so 
permeated his people that they are now 
being rewritten on tho pages of Russian 
history ”—the first stage of a long road to 
the kingdom of God on earth, the spiritual 
ideal of Tolstoi. Explanatory notes illu- 
minate many allusions in his Journal. A 
short sketch of his life and a list of his nu- 
merous writings conclude the volume. 
Through Life and Round the World. 

Being the Story of My Life. By Raymond 
Blathwayt. E. P, Dutton & Co., New York. 
$3.50, 

Mr. Blathwayt, the English magazine 
writer, has had amusing and extraordinary 
experiences all over the world; he has known 
scores of the people best worth knowing: 
he is a born raconteur. His book is one of 
the most entertaining of its class—that of 
anecdotal reminiscence. Particularly good 
are his descriptions of his life as a young 
curate and as an almost penniless wanderer 
in Connecticut. 

HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 

Reconstruction of Poland and the Near 
Kast (The), By Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
The Century Company, New York. $1. 

A useful work of historical reference 
and suggestion. It should have an in- 
dex. Consciously or unconsciously, many 








historians appeal to their readers’ political 
sympathies; in other words, their win- 
dow of history is not always fitted with 
glass bearing no distortion. Mr. Gibbons’s 
record of history seems clear. It is 
also minutely comprehensive, as we note, 
for instance, from his quotation from the 
London “ Daily Mail” of November 9, 
1899: 

England has . . . always respected German char- 
acter while she has gradually come to feel scorn 
for France. Nothing in the nature of an Entente 
cordiale can exist between England and her nearest 
neighbor, France has neither courage nor political 
sense. 

As to Polish history, we are shown that, 
of the partitioners, Austria alone gave the 
Poles autonomy. As to Poland’s latter-day 
position, we are told that if Germany and 
Austria had been able to announce to all 
Poles that they intended to restore Poland 
as an independent nation the Russians 
would have been powerless to strike a blow. 
As to Poland’s present position and that of 
the nations of the Near East—the Balkan 
States, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Arabia— 
Mr. Gibbons applies Viscount Grey’s dec- 
laration: “We shall struggle until we 
have established the supremacy of right 
over force, and until we have assured the 
free development, in conditions of equality 
and conformity to their own genius, of all 
states, large and small, who constitute civ- 
ilized humanity.” In this spirit an ultimate 
peace settlement, as here outlined, would 
contradict the spirit of the treaties of the 
past, riddled as they have been with pro- 
visions for illegitimate political control and 
heedless of the sovereign rights of popular 
self-government. To try again to cover the 
sores of war by a miserable patchwork 
would be to violate the sanctity of death 
which has come to the fallen in this war, 
and to provide but another conflict for a 
succeeding generation. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Religious Education of an American 
Citizen (The). By Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1.25. 

This ideal work, the cream of long and 
rich experience, regards real religious edu- 
cation as growing from childhood to old 
age from the first dedication of the will to 
follow the trusted Friend. The place of 
Jesus Christ in religious experience is not 
a question of’ orthodox Christology, but of 
personal intimacy. This leads to a simplifi- 
cation of religion to the more convincing 
type demanded by the present horrors of 
war, to be realized by consecrated citizen- 
ship in “a kingdom of God over a world- 
wide system of republican states.” 

WAR BOOKS 
Brothers in Arms. By E. Alexander Powell. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 50c. 

A literary memorial of the visit of 
Marshal Joffre and his fellow French 
Commissioners to America. 

Italy at War.* By Herbert Vivian. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. $2.50. 

The most readable and distinctive fea- 
tures of this volume, we think, may not be 
found in any description of actual fighting 
or of what the author thinks actuated Italy’s 
entrance into the war or of what she may 
get out of it, but in the eharacterization of 
certain towns, dear to many a wanderer ‘in 
Italy, and the no less clever sketches of 
Sonnino, Salandra, and other personages 
prominent in the present crisis. 
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By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD ~ 


Towards the Goal 

With a Preface by Theodore Roosevelt 
Although this is in a sense a sequel 
to Mrs. Ward’s “ England’s Effort” 
—one of the most impressive and 
successful of war books—it has, in 
covering the entire western war 
theatre, French as well as English, 
a far wider scope and a larger pur- 
pose,—not only that of demonstrat- 
ing the growing Allied power but 
also of revealing the terrible Ger- 
man afflictions against which France 
has had to contend. $1.25 net 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


A World in Ferment 


Interpretations of the War for a New World 

That breadth of vision which has 
made the author a leader in the 
efforts to establish law as a substi- 
tute for war characterizes these 
cogent discussions of the present 
situation. Es ecially enlightening 
are President Butler’s definitions of 
the part America must play and of 
the significance, from the viewpoint 
of the “ International Mind,” of the 
part Germany is playing. $1.25 et 


By A. C. COOLIDGE 


Professor of History at Harvard University 


The Origins of the Triple Alliance 


This compact, clear, and lively 
account of the doctrines and the 
events which produced the Triple 
Alliance covers that fascinating and 
portentous chapter of European 
diplomacy in which Bismarck is the 
dominant figure. $1.25 net 


By ALDEN BROOKS 


The Fighting Men 

Containing “ The Parisian,” “ The 
Belgian,” ** The Prussian,” “ Odyssey 
of the Three Slavs,” “ The Man from 
America,” and ** An Englishman.” 
The stories included in this volume 
are pure fiction but they carry the 
stamp of veracity, as the author has 
been war correspondent, later an 
American ambulance driver, and 
now an Officer in the French Artil- 
lery. They form a series of taut, 
graphic narratives which serve in- 
cidentally to reveal by concrete 
examples the natures of the various 
nationalities in this war. $1.35 et 


By ANTON TCHEKOFF 


The House with the Mezzanine 
and Other Stories 

A collection of the most notable of 
the stories of the famous Russian 
story-teller, including “ My Life,” 
“ The Lady with the ‘Toy Dog,” “ In 
Exile,” “ Typhus,” * Gooseberries,” 
etc. $1.35 net 


By ANDRE CHERADAME 


The Pan-German Plot Unmasked 


Full and official recognition of 
the Prussian scheme, as outlined 
in President Wilson’s Flag Day 
speech, is clearly shown in Andre 
Cheradame’s account. 

The Boston Transcript says: “ It is 
a book that every one should read 
and think about.’ $1.25 net 


PLAYS by JACINTO BENAVENTE 


Translated from the Spanish, with an 
Introduction, by John Garrett Underhill 
“ The Bonds of Interest,” “La Mal- 
guerida” (The Ill-Beloved), “ His 
Widow's Husband,” and“ The Evil 
Doers of Good.” 

“ Benavente has a lightness of touch 
and an audacious humor that no 
reader can resist. . .. His is the 
touch of genius.”—A. V.Su2.$1.50 zet 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
present in this department each month an article 
treating some phase of the country’s commercial 
development. These articles will be educational in 
character and will set forth in a comprehensive way 
the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. This de- 

rtment is designed to be of service to readers of 

he Outlook, and inquiries in regard to industrial 
subjects will be answered by letter or in these pages. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to the 
Industrial Editor of the Outlook, 381 4th Ave., N. Y. 


THE ECONOMY OF 
ADVERTISING 


HOW CONSISTENT ADVERTISING 
TENDS TO KEEP PRICES DOWN 





OW can the expenditure of huge 
amounts of money in advertising 

be economical ¢ Does the consumer 

of advertised goods pay for the 
advertising in higher prices? Are non-ad- 
vertising merchants and manufacturers 
correct when they claim that “ we can un- 
dersell our advertising competitors because 
we do not have to meet a big bill for pub- 
licity” ? Is advertising, then, an economic 
waste, and, if not, how does it operate to 
keep down prices instead of raising them ? 

Since the outbreak of the European war 
the “high cost of living” has become a 
subject of vital importance to all of us. 
Since the entrance of the United States 
into the war it has become the duty of 
each one of us to practice economy (which 
we interpret as intelligent buying) to the 
fullest extent and to eliminate all waste. 
Advertising must therefore stand or fall 
on its ability to meet the test of practical 
economy. 

We hear of large advertisers whose an- 
nual appropriations run into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. They are spending 
four or five Ahousand dollars for a single- 
page advertisement in some periodical of 
enormous circulation. They will spend 
many more thousand dollars for an electric 
sign on the “Great White Way.” These 
lavish expenditures can be justified only if 
they can be shown to bring about the fol- 
lowing conditions : 

1. Actually to reduce the cost of selling 
per unit sold. 

2. To maintain and improve the quality 
or intrinsic value of the article. 

3. Either to reduce the retail price of 
the article or to keep the increases in price 
made necessary by higher costs of labor 
and material below the average of increase 
adopted by competitive non-advertised 
brands. ; 

How does advertising meet the first con- 
dition and reduce, instead of increasing, the 
cost of selling a tooth-brush, or an automo- 
bile, or a package of breakfast food? The 
answer to this is found in the two objectives 
of the advertiser—Volume of Business and 
Good Will.. A manufacturer may produce 
a splendid article which thousands of peo- 
ple will want, but he cannot sell the article 
until he can devise some means of telling 
people about it. So he hires salesmen to 
travel through the country and induce the 
local tradesmen to lay in a supply of his 
goods. The storekeeper in Crossroads Cen- 
ter may be convinced of the merit of the 
article—let us say it is a new breakfast 
food—and_ will order two dozen packages 
from the salesman. In the course of a 
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PAPER that expresses 
the spirit of Engineering 


HEN J. G. White & Co., Inc., an- 

nounced the separate incorporation 

of its Engineering Department, a booklet 

was printed that expressed something of 

the blended grandeur and fine precision of 
modern engineering. 


Old Stratford, one of the Strathmore Papers, was 
used—a paper noted for the delicate detail and 
impressive effect of its texture—a peculiarly appro- 
priate and expressive paper for the subject. The 
Paper says the Advertiser's Say. 

The expressiveness of texture in paper is interestingly ex- 
plained in a booklet by Frank Alvah Parsons, President of The 


New York School of Fine and Applied Arts. This will be sent 
you on request. Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass. 


Your printer knows:— 


STRATHMORE 


Quality && Papers 








TOWNSEND'S 
TRIPLEX 


Floats over the un- 
even ground as a 
ship rides the waves 





The Public is warned not to 
purchase mowers infringing 
the Townsend Patent No. 
Dec. 19, 1916. 








The Greatest Grass- 
cutter on Earth, 
cuts a Swath 86 
inches wide. 

S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


28 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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Send for catalopue 
illustrating add 
types of 
Townsend Mowers 
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Make Yours Not A House But A Home. 


Avoid indifferent looking trim. Color in wood- 
work, whether stained, enameled or painted, is the 
keynote of taste in home-like rooms. 


Daintiness, warmth of tone and artistic effect are 
totally dependent upon the kind of wood on which 
the desired color scheme is carried out. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


With its individual physical qualities, is the ideal 
base for stains or enamel. Either finish will retain 
permanently, its luster or original whiteness, due to 
the non-resinous character of the wood. 

Our book on finishin explains wh aol tells how. Aco yg wil 
d and sold by dealers East of the Rockies. 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


625 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
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The Economy of Advertising (Continued) 
month he may sell half a dozen packages, 
and then stow away the remainder on a top 
shelf, and when Mr. Salesman again appears 
upon the scene a fresh order is not forth- 
——e. Mr. Salesman is naturally disap- 
ao , but is told by the storekeeper that 
1e “ can’t sell the stuff because nobody asks 
for it.” However, Mr. Salesman is ah opti- 
mistic individual and comes back the next 
month, but the storekeeper is more dis- 
gruntled than ever, for he is “ stuck ” with 
a dozen packages of breakfast food that he 
has paid for and cannot sell. The manu- 
facturer does not get a second order, yet he 
has paid out a considerable sum of money 
to send his salesman to Crossroads Center 
without result. 

Here is a waste upon the part of the 
non-advertising manufacturer and one 


which may prove disastrous to his business. 
So the next year he decides to advertise 
and tell the public what a good breakfast 
food he has. He therefore arranges to 
spend a moderate sum in carefully planned 
advertising, and in the meantime sends Mr. 
Salesman back to Crossroads Center pre- 
pared to make the storekeeper a special 
offer on price, to tell him about the pro- 
m0 advertising, to arrange an attractive 

isplay in his store window, and to instruct 
his clerk how to interest customers in the 
new brand. The advertising then starts, 
and gradually the housewives of Crossroads 
Center become interested and decide to try 
the new breakfast food. Mr. Storekeeper 
is ready to supply them, and becomes inter- 
ested himself when he sees people coming 
into his store and asking for the breakfast 
food by name. Suddenly Mr. Storekeeper 
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discovers that he has sold out his entire 
supply, and hurriedly writes for more. Sev- 
eral of his best customers like the brand 
and order it regularly. Others see the 
manufacturer’s advertisements appearing 
regularly and ually make up their 
minds to buy. Mr. Storekeeper finds that 
he now has a steady demand for the brand 
and needs no further urging from Mr. 
Salesman to keep a stock on hand. The 
manufacturer can now dispense with Mr. 
Salesman or send him into new territory to 
develop fresh business, and thus his cost of 
selling is lowered while his sales are in- 
creased. In general, advertising serves 
to create demand, demand brings vol- 
ume of business, and volume of business 
reduces cost of selling per unit, reduces the 
proportion of factory and office overhead 
expense, lowers cost of production, and 
enables the manufacturer to buy materials 
in larger quantities and at lower prices. 

Suppose a manufacturer of a 25-cent 
tooth-paste should decide that he could 
profitably spend $10,000 a month in adver- 
tising in periodicals. For this expenditure 
he could place a page advertisement before 
approximately 50, 000 readers. Now 
suppose only 1 out of every 100 readers 
should buy a tube of the paste. He would 
then sell 000 tubes and his advertising 
would cost him 5 cents pertube. But man 
of these purchasers will be well satisfied if 
his tooth-paste is meritorious and will con- 
tinue to use it. Thus the original cost of 5 
cents a tube for advertising will be divided 
among subsequent sales and the cost per 
tube will steadily decrease. And so by 
advertising the manufacturer is steadily 
enlarging his market, making easier and 
larger sales, and decreasing the selling cost 
per unit. He can therefore do business at 
a lower total cost, and thus make a lower-- 
price to the consumer, while at the same 
time he has created good will for his prod- 
uct and stabilized his business. 

And this leads to the second condition 
which the advertiser must meet—to main- 
tain and improve the quality of his goods. 
One of the chief objects of the advertiser 
is to build up good will towards his ene 
His name and trade-mark are firmly estab- 
lished in the minds of the buying public 
and appear upon every package that he 
sells. He has thus put his name and repu- 
tation behind his goods and has in effect 
guaranteed a certain quality which the pur- 
chaser always looks for and has a right to 
expect. No manufacturer can afford to 
place his trade-mark on an inferior article 
or allow the quality of an advertised brand 
to deteriorate. For the advertised article 
can be readily identified, and any falling 
off in quality would result in a quick de- 
crease in sales. The reader can readil 
think of numerous advertised articles whic 
he purchases because he recognizes the re- 
liability of the manufacturer, and which he 
would cease to purchase if the quality were 
not kept up to the standard. This would 
not be true of goods bought in bulk or by 
the piece where the identity of the manu- 
facturer remained unknown. So valuable is 
this matter of good will that many large 
manufacturers figure it as a large asset in 
their balance-sheets. For example, the 
American Tobacco Company enters its 
brands, trade-marks, good will, and patents 
among its assets at a valuation of 
$54,000,000. 

In these times of stress and of rapidly 
advancing prices in almost all lines abeer- 
tising has been put to the test, and we 
must have definite evidence to prove that 
it tends to keep prices down, ana is there- 
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The Economy of Advertising (Continued) 


fore an economy in any plan of distribu- 
tion and selling of goods. The annual 
Convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World was held in St. Louis 
early in June, and was attended by thou- 
sands of arr business men. The 
keynote of the Convention was war-time 
service and economy, and the direct testi- 
mony of these business leaders proved that 
advertising is meeting the test, and is suc- 
cessfully keeping prices down in the face 
of tremendous increases in manufacturing 
costs. It is true that many advertised prod- 
ucts have advanced in price, but in most 
cases the advance has been slight and out 
of proportion to the advances that have 
been made in the prices of non-advertised 
goods. On the other hand, a very large 
number of advertised products are still 
maintaining their old prices. 

A leading advertising journal, “ Printers’ 
Ink,” recently conducted an investigation 
among 142 prominent advertisers to ascer- 
tain what increase, if any, there has been 
in the price of their products to the con- 
sumer since September, 1914. The returns 
showed that the prices of eighty-nine well- 
known advertised articles have not been 
advanced to the consumer, while fifty-three 
have been advanced, but not unreasonably. 
At the St. Louis Convention a telegram 
was read from the editor of “ Printers’ 
Ink” giving a partial list of products 
whose prices had not been advanced since 
September, 1914. Most of these articles 
will be familiar to the reader : 

Victor Talking Machines, Wrigley Gums, 
Gillette Razors, Underwood Typewriters, 
Coca-Cola, Nujol, Old Dutch Cleanser, 
Walter Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate, Cuti- 
cura Soap, Style-plus Clothes, Carbona, 
American Chicle Gums, B. V. D. Under- 
wear, Three-in-One Oil, Burnett’s Extracts, 
Hire’s Root Beer, President Suspenders, 
Pears Soap, Life Saver Mints, Daggett & 
Ramsdell preparations, Remington Type- 
writers, Bon Ami, Air Float Talcum, i 
rington Hall Coffee, Royal Typewriters, 
Pompeian Creams, Hinds cream _ toilet 
specialties, Boston Garters, Junket flavor- 
ing extracts, Dromedary Coconut, Jello, 
Krementz Collar Buttons, Absorbine Jr., 
Shinola, Luden’s Cough Drops, Odo-Ro- 
No, Blue-jay Corn Plasters, O’Cedar Oil, 
Edison Phonographs, Smith Bros. Cough 
Drops, K. C. Baking Powder, Ryzon, 
Resinol Soap, Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets, 
Auto-Strop Razors, Comptometer, O’Sulli- 
van Rubber Heels, Calox, Carbola, Sloan’s 
Linizuent, Kazoo Suspender Waists, Whit- 
man’s Sampler Candies, Allen’s Foot-Ease, 
Columbia Genghhegtenes, Crackerjack. 

Following are a few quotations from 
direct statements by some of the manufac- 
turers who replied to the “ Printers’ Ink ” 
investigation : 

Floyd Y. Keeler, business manager of 
I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc., makers of Dr. 
Lyon’s dental preparations : “ We increased 
our price in January, 1915, to cover par- 
tially the stamp tax, but when the stamp 
tax was repealed in the first part of 1916 
we eimedl our price to the original level, 
although our manufacturing costs have in- 
creased very much. , 

“ We depend on volume of sales—rather 
than high price—for our profit. The vol- 
ume of ie is, of course, due entirely to 
our advertising, as we have no salesmen.” 

From the Odo-Ro-No Company, of Cin- 
cinnati : 

“There has been ro increase in the price 
of Odo-Ro-No to either the consumer, 
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A SELF-REVISING Atlas 
A HANDY Atlas 
A BARGAIN 


Bound in FLEXIBLE MOROCCO like a Bible. Just the right 
size to hold in one hand or to fit in the ordinary bookshelf 





A Self-Revising Atlas is 
unusual. This is not a“ back 
number” as most atlases are 
to-day, but fully revised right 
_up to New Year's Day— 

IS YEAR. 

It is the newest thing in atlas 
making, providing large scale 
maps in a volume of handy 
size, bound in flexible Morocco, 
just like a Bible. It is a com- 
pact, convenient volume, and 
not a cumbersome, unwieldy 
affair like the atlases you know about—it’s 
not the kind of a “geography” you used 
to try to hide behind in your younger 
days at school. 

A good atlas is the most necessary of all 
reference books—in the home, office or 
library. Present conditions multiply its 
value and usefulness. Intelligent under- 
standing of momentous, history-making 
events which crowd the news despatches 
is impossible without up-to-date and large- 
scale maps to refer to. 

Our Comprehensive Self-Revising Atlas of the 
World overcomes the objectionable features of the 
large, flat, unwieldy atlases that are hard to refer 
to, and always in the way. It is a handsome, con- 
venient, flexible volume that is an ornament to any 
library table or bookshelf. 

THE PUBLIC HAS LONG BEEN 

WAITING FOR AN ATLAS 
JUST LIKE THIS 


Special new large-scale maps of the European Frontiers 
show the several War Zones with comprehensive accuracy. 


the SPECIAL LIMITED PRICE of $2.95. 


the coupon today. 








A SPECIAL BARGAIN—FREE APPROVAL OFFER 


> 
Real bargains sometimes do exist, and we want to prove that this isoneto you. Wewlll gladly send # ep'ge sty r 
you this handsome, handy, Self-Revising Atlas, charges prepaid, and if it doesn’t please you, send Roe “i 
it back at our expense. If you desire to keep it remit, not the regular price, which is $5.00, but 7 (eee 


We are able to make this offer for reasons we cannot now explain, but if the rise in cost 7, °°" 
of paper continues, and if the proposed new tax and postal rates go into effect we shall .%) he A 
have to withdraw our terms immediately. Therefore it would seem wise to take # & Fry 
advantage of the opportunity, before it is too late. So please cut out and mail # Of oioger 


There are 512 pages in this handy, compact 
volume, actual size 93 by 6% by 1, bound 
in flexible leather, with round corners, 
stamped in gold. It contains beautifully en- 
graved large-scale maps of all the States, 
Canadian Provinces, Countries of the World, 
etc., printed in four colors, showing Cities, 
Towns, Counties, Railroads, Lakes, Rivers, 
etc., all thoroughly revised and up-to-date. 
Each map occupies 2, 4, 6 or 8 pages, as 
required, thus achieving the long sought 
ideal in atlas making, of providing easily 
readable, large-scale maps in a compact vol- 
ume of handy size. 


RECENT CHANGES NOTED 


New Towns, Post Offices and Railroad Sta- 
tions are added in incredible numbers tach 
year, and this Self-Revising Atlas shows 
them all to date. A Complete Index of the United States 
includes all towns of 100 population, or over, and locates 
them instantly on the State Maps. Copious statistical 
matter is included, relating to every Country in the World. 
What you want to know and find is here. 


THE SELF-REVISING FEATURE 


The Warring Nations of the World are making History 
and New Maps Every Day. When the War is over all exist- 
ing Atlases will be obsolete, except this one with its SELF- 
REVISING GUARANTEE. Please read our guarantee 
carefully, for we have made it as strong and straightforward 
as we possibly could. The frequent use of an up-to-date 
Atlas is a habit that will yield big returns in an intelligent 
understanding of history and events in your own Country 
as well as throughout the World. Every member of the 
family will be interested in this beautiful book, and will use 
it frequently with pleasure and profit. 
 — a Ee me EN Ge eo Se 


°° Your co 

1 Self-Revising Guarantee contains x 

certificate entitling you to a six- 

teen pare supplement of 

maps slowing the new boundaries of 

all countries affected as determined by : 

the Peace Treaties, to be mailec 

free within sixty days after the war is 

over. This supplement will bring the 7 
atlas up-to-date, and give maps showing i 4 
Europe before and after the 

war in one complete book. y 7 PA 
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C.S. HAMMOND & CO., 30 Church St., New York City FAS oe 





retailer, or jobber since September, 1914. 
Advertising is directly responsible for 
our ability to maintain unchanged our 
standard price to the consumer. Advertis- 
ing has increased our sales volume to the 
point where the savings effected by reduc- 
tion of overhead and by improved produc- 
tion methods (made socelie through vol- 
ume) have fully offset the increase of raw 
material prices.” 

From R. 8. Childs, general manager of 
the Bon Ami Company : 

“Inthe United States we have not raised 
prices and do not expect to do so. On the 
contrary, we have made a slight reduction 
in prices since September, 1914, in prepay- 
ing freight without conditions.” 

V. A. McDermid, sales manager of the 
Gerhard Mennen Chemical Company, 
states that, while the wholesale price of 
Mennen’s Taleum Powder has varied a 
cent or two a dozen, there has been no 
increase to the consumer. 


The Model Brassiere Company, New 


York City, states that, of the over two hun- 
dred numbers which it manufactures, only 
three have been advanced. Advertising 1s 
the reason given. 

L. B. Jones, advertising manager of the 
Eastman Company, states that the prices 
of some Kodak models have been decreased. 
There has been no advance in any of the 
widely advertised products of this concern. 

Many other letters received by “ Print- 
ers’ Ink” in this investigation furnish addi- 
tional evidence to prove that advertising is 
to-day a great economical force that is 
helping wise manufacturers to keep prices 
down. 

The old idea that the advertising pages 
in periodicals are a burden and an im- 
position on the reading public is fast dis- 
appearing. Instead, there is now a wide- 
spread recognition that advertising is 
rendering a distinct public service and that 
the advertising pages of reputable periodi- 
cals are carrying a real message to their 
readers. 
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James McCutcheon s Co. | 
Fitth Avenue, 


14% 91 Strects, Now York 


“The Linen Store” 











fall and Winter Catalogue 
117 +1916 











ten years hence. 


Table Cloths and Napkins 
Bed Linen and Spreads 


Mc Cutcheon’s 
New Catalogue 
Mailed Free 


The orderly and systematic way to keep track of the 
wear and tear on your Household Linen is to count it 
over and check it up at the beginning of the winter 


Incidentally, we are very slow to discontinue a desirable pattern once 
adopted, and your purchase in all probability can be matched five or 


Towels and Bath Mats. 





Reg. Tignie-Mark 


season. Then put in a com- 
plete order for the necessary 
new supplies to bring your 
outfit up to standard. 


Such an annual inventory may save 
the excessive use of the expensive 
“best ” linen ; it may disclose undue 
laundry damage. 


We carry the largest range of 
exclusive patterns to choose from 
and the widest choice of qualities. 
We guarantee that the Linen is Pure 
Linen. This sixty-year-old principle 
of dealing in Pure Linens only has 
not been deviated from one iota 
even in these difficult times. These 
facts combine to make “ The Linen 
Store ” the natural place to come to 
with your buying list. 


Fancy Table Linens 
Blankets and Comfortables 





satisfaction. 





Fall Catalogue. Despite the handicap of war condi- 
tions our stocks are so complete that we have been 
enabled to issue this year the best catalogue we have 
ever published. 64 pages. Profusely illustrated. Orders 
can be made from it by mail with ease and complete 











James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue and 34th St., New York 

















DE TO MEASURE 






1 will make to your meas- 
ure shirts of perfect fit, 
smooth around the neck, 
no wrinkles and of correct 
sleeve length. 
These shirts will stand 
more trips to the laundry 
and give better service 
than any ready-made 
Mi) shirt you ever bought. 

Made plain front, with 
jpn ocea , pearl buttons, and 
cuffs attached. 
Send for 200 samples, with 
colors that will not fade, 
and self-measuring blank. 
It is easy to fillin—at my risk. | pay the post- 
age and insure delivery. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. No agents. 

Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW 


167 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 












Pain! 


No matter what the 
cause—you will find 
instant relief in 
Thermolite. Attach 
to any electric light 
fixture and apply 
where needed. 


“jnermofite 


LICHT AND HEAT INFUSE 








does what your hot water bottle can never do—infusing radi- 
ant light, as well as penetrating heat, into the affected tissues 

d 1 of two inches. Harm our own doctor. 
red—money back, if . Free booklet. 


FADDIN & CO., 52 
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BY THE WAY 


In the Worcester (Massachusetts) direc- 
tory, a subscriber informs us, until within 
recent years the name Rice (that of Wor- 
cester’s earliest ag | prevailed over 
Smith. More recently, “ Johnson ” has van- 
quished both in overwhelming numbers. A 
large proportion of the Swedish population 
of Worcester, it seems, are of the “Jon- 
son” (without the h) clan, and for conve- 
nience they have been listed with and 
spelled like the native Johnson. The com- 
bination covers many pages of the directory 
and easily leads all rivals. 


Eight million feet of motion-picture film 

is to be supplied every week by the Y.M.C.A. 
through its National War Work Council for 
the entertainment of our soldiers in 343 can- 
tonments, camps, and posts. If this were 
sresented in a single moving-picture house, 
it would provide a two-hour entertainment 
for 1,114 days. Mr. Warren Dunham, who 
is supplying these films, says: “The men 
don’t want sob stuff. They don't want pic- 
tures of home, mother, and heaven. On the 
other hand, they like romances. They like 
real war pictures. They like farces. In 
short, they are working hard and they want 
entertainment.” 


Two of the annual Pulitzer prizes were 
not awarded this year by the Columbia 
University trustees—that of $1,000 for the 
best American novel and that of $1,000 
for the best original American play. The 
prize of $2,000 for the best book of the 
year on the history of the United States 
was awarded to J.J. Jusserand, the French 
Ambassador, for his work entitled “ With 
Americans of Past and Present Days.” 
The prize of $500 for the best editorial 
article written during the year was awarded 
to Frank H. Simonds, of the New York 
“Tribune,” for an editorial on the first 
anniversary of the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania. 


An Englishwoman residing in America 
tells in an agricultural journal about her 
first experience in cooking corn on the cob. 
A neighbor brought her some corn as a 
present, saying that it was a little old and 
might take longer to cook than usual. The 
newcomer put the corn in boiling water 
and boiled it for hours and hours. She 
stabbed it again and again with a fork, but 
despaired of its ever getting soft. Finally 
she acknowledged defeat and said she would 
serve dinner without the corn. It then 
turned out that she was waiting for the cob 
to get soft! She thought the cob was to 
be sliced up and eaten with cream and 
sugar ! 


Sister Smith, says “ Harper’s Magazine,” 
was called upon for testimony in a revival 
meeting. She humbly declined in these 
words: “I have been a trangressor for a 
good many years and have only recently 
seen the light. I believe that my place is 
in a dark corner behind the door.” Sesther 
Jones was next called upon. Following 
Sister Smith’s meek example, he said: 
“ T, too, have been a sinner for more than 
forty years, and I do not think I ought to 
stand before you as a model. I think my 
place is behind the door, in a dark corner, 
with Sister Smith.” 


> 


“ Harper’s ” also prints this story of two 
deacons in a Southern church. Brother 
Johnson and Brother Wilkins were not on 
speaking terms. Brother Johnson died, and 
the other deacons told Brother Wilkins he 
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By the Way (Continued) 
must say something good about the de- 
ceased on Sunday night. After much per- 
suasion he consented. At the 5 and 
time he rose slowly and said: “ Brethren 
and sisters, I promised to say somethin’ 
to-night about Deacon Johnson, and I will 
say that we all hopes he’s gone where we 
knows he ain’t.” 


Napoleon was a master of flaming sen- 
tences as well as of the science of war. 
This sentiment, uttered at St. Helena, 
and quoted by James M. Beck in an article 
on the war, might be emphatically echoed 
by the Allies to-day : 

I made the mistake of my career, when I had the 
opportunity, that I did not remove the Hohenzol- 
lerns from the throne of Prussia, As long as this 
house reigns and until the red cap of liberty is 
erected in Germany, there will be no peace in 
Europe. 

Old-fashioned wall-sided ships, accord- 
ing to Admiral Peary in an article on “ Ice 
Navigation ” in the “ Century,” invited dis- 
aster in the Arctic regions. The Jeannette 
and the Polaris were vessels of this type ; 
they were crushed like eggshells when they 
were caught between opposing fields of 
ice. Peary’s ship, the Roosevelt, however, 
was built to rise above the ice when sub- 
jected to pressure. “In all my experi- 
ences,” says the author, “I recall nothing 
more exciting than. . . the tension of the 
moments when, caught in the resistless grip 
of two great ice-fields, I have stood on the 
bridge and seen the deck amidships slow] 
bulge upward and the rigging slacken with 
the compression of the aie and have felt 
the quivering of the whole ship like a 
mighty bowstring, till she leaped. upward 
free of the death-jaws, and the ice in snarl- 
ing turmoil met beneath her keel and ex- 
pended its fury upon itself.” 


A celebrated picture by Carpaccio, a 
Venetian artist of the sixteenth century, is 
called “The ‘Dream of St. Ursula.” With 
a realism unusual in a painting of a devo- 
tional character, it represents the saint 
asleep in a charming Venetian room, in an 
elegant four-post bedstead of the period. 
A a York decorator has reproduced fer 
a wealthy patron the room so portrayed, 
and prints a picture of it in a fashion 
periodical. Other decorators might find 
sources of — for charming interiors 
in our art galleries. 


In the yards of the Bush Terminal, at 
Brooklyn, New York, recently, a large 
number of stenographers and other women 
and girls from the offices of the Terminal 
gave demonstrations, before visitors from 
a number of large corporations, of their 
ability to do outdoor work. They ran loco- 
motives and electric motors, managed der- 
ricks and other apparatus, and directed the 
transfer of freight. This suggests the re- 
flection that among the indirect results of 
the war we may expect a much greater 
knowledge of machinery and practical abil- 
ity in managing it on the part of women 
in the next few years. 


The biggest jobbing house in the book 
trade is (or was), according to the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes,” located in Leipsic, Ger- 
many. Before the war it had 500 em- 
3 and carried in stock, it is said, no 

ess than 30,000,000 volumes. French pub- 
lishers hope to overthrow Leipsic’s suprem- 
acy in the book business—a supremac 
which before the war, it_ is sos § 
flooded France with cheap books, includ- 
ing “cheap editions of the adventures of 
Nick Carter and Buffalo Bill” ! 
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Faces 
Made 
Young 


I will tell the secret of 
a youthful face to any 
woman whose appear- 
ance shows that time or 
illness or other cause 
is stealing from her the 
charm of girlhood beauty. 
I will show how without 








masks, plasters, straps, vi- 
brators, “beauty” treatments 
or other artificial means, she can take the look 
of age from her countenance. I want every 
woman, young or middle aged, who has a single 
facial defect to know about my 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “‘crow's feet’ and 
wrinkles; fill up ugly hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. | 
will explain all this to any woman who will write 
to me. I will show how five minutes daily with 
my simple facial exercises will work wonders. 
This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


I absolutely guarantee results. No woman 
need be disappointed. I offer the exercises at 
my risk. Let me tell you about them. Write 
for my Free Book (sent in plain sealed envelope). 
It will tell you just what to do to bring back 
firmness to the facial muscles and tissues and 
smoothness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 952 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


IMPORTANT TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


When you notify The Outlook of 
a change in your address, both the 
old and the new should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 

























|EPAGE'S 


e]a = HANDY 


BOTTLES 
STRONGER THAN NAILS 1!10¢ 
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We offer fine office equipment in both wood and “ Fire-Wall ”’ Steel 
for all records. Ask for “* Y and E ” when quality is a consideration. 


Is Steel Office Equipment 
Fireproof ? 


= Well, that depends. The ordinary cabi- 
= net is made with single wall construction. 
= Fire heats the interior like an incinerator, and 
= withers the or to ashes. If you doubt 


OTA 





this, hold a lighted match under any piece 
of single-wall metal and touch the top with 
your other hand. 

That is why we make our cabinets with = 
double steel walls, having dead-air chambers = 
and corrugated asbestos between—like a = 
safe. “Y and E” cabinets with this style 
of construction are offered in bill, letter, cap, 
card, “dock,” and storage sizes; in olive, 
oak, and mahogany finishes. 


Ask us about ‘‘ Fire-Wall’’ Steel 


963 St. Paul St., 
Rochester, New York 


MFc.@. 
Branches or Agents in the Principal Cities 
Sail 


‘Dont-Snore’ 


. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain. Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 14 





















A new method of progressive 


Picture Study for the Grades 


Our new descriptive leaflet and a Sample Set 
of 10 prints will be sent to any teacher on receipt ofa 
two cent stamp. —__—_—_ 

Also eight classified series for History of Art. 

Over 3,000 subjects 


Our complete catalogue 5 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS, 15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 
































medicine chest. 





A Loaded Revolver 


on the living-room table is no more danger- 
ous to life than a poisonous antiseptic in the 


And the poison in the medicine chest is no more 
necessary than the loaded revolver on the table. 


For DIOXOGEN is the safe, sure anti- 


septic which does everything that the poison- 
ous antiseptic can do—does it better— 


does it with perfect safety. 


The Oakland Chemical Co., 10 Astor Place, N. Y. 











Dioxogen 


Sly. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Health Resorts 





CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK 





INTERLAKEN INN 
fskevilie, Conn. Between 2 lakes. Fish- 


boating, bathing, golf, tennis. Excellent 
table. Special atten jon to automobile parties. 


FENTON HOUSE 4d'zondacks 
Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
and rest. Write for folder ond particulars. 

nN Parker, Number Four, N. Y. 





_ MASSACHUSETTS 


WELDON HOTEL 
Greenfield, Mass. 


“It’s Unique” 
On direct route to Mohawk Trail. 


Golfing, Tegal, Drivin ite 
For partic ulnre write for boo nook at “3.” 
N. A. CAMPBELL, M 





Marblehead, Mass. 
THE LESLIE 


A quist, cozy little House by the sea. Pri- 
vate baths. Descriptive booklet. 








PLYMOUTH INN 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


One of the most attractive hotels in the 
Connecticut valle %; 

Adjoins Smith College Campus 
Spacious Piazzas Golf 
Interesting Automobile Trips 
Send for booklet A. 


WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager. 











WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
NOW OPEN 
Send for copy of 
“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 








Brown Swan Club 
Thomson Court, Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Rooms with bath, fireplace, electric lights. 

Attractive bungalows with every modern con- 

venience to rent with Club service. Booklet 

e a, = Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Boating, 

t! an 
_ P. eres. RICE, Mgrs. 


° Golf, tenni 
Glenburnie Inn 2 Calsine’ and and Service. 
On Lake George 20 pp r week. Special 


r rates. Booklet. 
WALTON & MESS. ck, Glenburnie, N. Y. 
GOLF LINKS FREE to GUESTS 
Dutcher House P2yirgN:*: 


Always open. Family and Font ‘House. 
LW W. BuaNxineuir, Lessee. Tel. 34-Pawling. 





boating» 
txcellent 








LINDEN |™+, idea! Place for sick 


Doylestown, Pa. an ae tution AS to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the inva! Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular 
BERT PINCOTT WALTER, M.D. ; 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


PARIS HILL, MAINE 


THE BEECHES’ SANITARIUM 
for recreation and health. Altitude 900 feet. 
White Mt. scenery. Baths, electricity. 22d 
year. Booklet 

Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND 














Adults’ Camps 
BUSINESS WOMEN 


are covGialty invited 
to restful week ends 4 vacgtions 
in our chareing od stone house. 
— gas steam heat. Southern 
. Fresh f a products. Canoeing in 
m9 Skating in winter. Week-end par- 
ties a specialty. References exc! 
Euuis D. Eserte Lviv E. Kimprover 
POMPTON PLAINS, N. J. 








__NEW YORK CITY _ 
HOTEL JUDSON 53\¥eshing- 


ton pagar 
adjoining Judson iene © Church. Rooms 
with an 


without =. | — .50 per day, 
> meals. Special an or two weeks 
more. Location very central. Convenient 

to all elevated and street car lines. 


YORK CAMPS©°9X RAK: 


In famous Bengoley region . eo of 
mountains By Private cabins 
with o th ond hot and cold water. 
Centra dining-room. Golf within easy reach ; 


garage. Boating, bathing, fishing, mountain 
climbing. Farm one mile rom camp furnishes 


f ‘sh etables, ultry, certified milk, 
Booklet” J. LEWIS. YORK, Prop. 





Hotel Le Marquis 


31st oe & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every coqvepionss and home 

comfort, and commends itse! ple of 
refinement wishing to live on yi Fee. a 
and be within easy reach of social and 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per day with meals, or 
$2.00 per om | without mea) 


Tilustra Booklet ladly sent upon 
q JO TOLSON. 





PINE RIDGE CAMP 


Ideal for outdoor life in winter, Main house 
and individual cabins. Certified city water. 
Northern cooking ; Sutoring  f TK. 

November to M ay Rates _m oe 
Miss GEORGIA CROCKER: ehiken, 8 





~ Resi Estate 
FLORIDA 


Merritt Island, 
Rent or Sale few ‘county bridge, 
wo 


d bungalows (4 and 8 rooms 











NEW HAMPSHIRE _ 


22 | UNTIUULLNN UH IIIT 


THE BALSAMS 


Dixville Notch, N. H. 


Open Until October 15th 
offers in its 


NEW FIREPROOF ADDITION 


unusually attractive accommoda- 
tions for a late autumn sojourn 
among the mountains. 


Best eighteen hole Golf Course that 
can be produced by superior natural 
advantages and constructive effort. 


Exeellent Motor Roads 
New Fireproof Garage 
Wilderness life and hunting at 


CAMP MILLSFIELD 
THE BALSAMS WINTER INN 


Open after October 15th 
CHAS. H. GOULD, Mer. = 


IUUUVNULANHUUASUUTO LUELLA 





STOP AT 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


on aristocratic Brooklyn Heights 
and enjoy the advantages 


THE MARINE ROOF 


the most famous roof in America. Dine 300 
feet in the air, with a ogragaic view of 
New York Harbor stretc ing ‘ore you for 
a distance of 10 miles. Dancing if you like. 


A gee oe 
Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn 





Health Resorts 


— River, pa Pa oma lect light, 
sleeping porches, telephone, garage, shing, 
golf, hunting. Photos. Box 32, Cocoa, Florida. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


WANTED, by two women, two bedrooms, 
bath, board. Private family, Brooklyn * ~ 
vember 1 to April 1. References exc ed. 
5,195, Outlook. 

HOME of refinement and culture is offered 
to one or two y Delighetal rls by a clergyman 
and his wife. ‘ul suburb of New York 
City. 5,197, Out. 


PD oS it outed Indies having ae nome 


lanta, Georgia, 
ay adults who with, te nd the winter 
there, at reasonable AY F503, Outlook. 











Blythewood Sanitarium Fs. 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban sani- 
tarium. A combination of country life and met- 
superior location, a 
high standard of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 








° : Fortreatment 
Easton Sanitarium fyi ens 
or mentally ill. Superior location: skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a place else- 
where, or call up 4" eed for particulars. 
Phone 1661, Easton, P. 





Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
aa Also elderly peo + requiring 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M.D., Melrose, Mass. 





FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE handbook free. 
Correspondence courses. American School 
Home momics, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


RAILROAD traffic inspectors wanted. 
125 a month and expenses to start; short 
ours; travel; b> geno months’ home sonttlon. 
under’ —» arrange for ition. 
No age limit. Ask for booklet L 16. Frontier 
Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

WANTED, by a * e settlement, New 
York City, girs’ club director to supervise 
all the Ate work. Must have had expe: 
ence. Salary $1,000 to start. 5,208, Outlook. 
OFFICE boy wanted. Clea, neat, Prot- 
estant, intelligent; reasonable education. 
Salary $6. Reply by letter. 5,200, Outlook. 














HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
. CAFETERIA managers, dietitians, ma- 
rol ousekee secretari: vernesses, 
mothers’ helpers. Miss Richards, 49 West: 
minster 8t., widence, R. I. 


WANTED immediately, young woman in- 
tanened os | welfare og a eee 


Bust be Prot ae 
Protectants stro 48 well 
*to make herself generally set 1 in 
children in —)— £4, 
Comfortable home, laundry, and 
erences and photograph ms 
Outlook. 
WANTED-—A tho: ‘hly practical, capable 
Foun: in out-o! tof town tea room. 5,207, 
nt 





TRAINED insti rs, matrons, 

— ans auped, An American hool of Home 
icago, Ill. 
a on and Governesses 

PACIFIC Coast? For certification rules, 
etc., send 2c. ee to Boynton-Esterly 
Teachers Agency, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for 
pulle in. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


OULLEGS gpaduntes of rience for all 
deporte work Ay ootenee. 
Address THE. INTERSTATE TEACH s’ 
AGENCY,717 Macheca Bidg., NewOrleans,La. 
YOUNG woman of refinement wanted for 
semi - governess - —_> helper rede hire. 
Some knowledge ¥ rs. 
Frederic P. Kelley, illington, 


__ SITUATIONS WANTED 
Professional Situations 
TWO young women with college and art 


oduastion and experience in craft work desire 
position for winter. 5,209, Outlook. 


Business Situations 
uaa educational director or pastor’s 
"os train experienced woman. 

5,184, Outlook. 

PASTOR’S assistant position wanted 
young woman specially trained. 5, 19s Ontiock, 

EXECUTIVE or editorial) position wanted 
by college woman on rienced in magazine 
product on. 5,196, Ow ik. 


Companions and A etaee 


WANTED—Position as housek 
estant young woman of executive abiti fits, pee 
refinement. Has had experience in house- 
holds of eight to fifteen servants ; conscien- 
tran Chepeughiy Co a congas 1 
isen, mber 15. efer- 

"Sood, Outlook, 


“DOMESTICATED, ible, refined 
tnglishwoman. Any position of trust, with 
ar Cf or companion. Will travel. 


201, Outloo 
oem _ ER lady as companion, 
7. NX Nine ( (9) years in her 








or cha; 
. 5,1 
Pro visiting sec- 
retary or companion. Five years business 
experience. References. 5,193, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


NATIVE French teacher wishes position 
private school. 8; Four years last 
place. 5,185, Outlook. 

CULTURED young woman wishes to do 
private tutoring for young children. Ex- 
perienced. 5,194, Outlook. 

ened dees ogi fatue nid * 

res position chi. 
City or suburb. ces. 5,202, Ou 

LADY wishes C4 po poten ce yen “a 

enced American nursery governess. Sa 
$45. 5,210, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLD coins. Large Fall Coin Catalogue of 
coins as sale free. genta Wi uoting prices 
id for coins, ten cents. litam Heasioine 
01 ‘Tremont St., Bosto 
WANTED Defective’ 
Address W., Pawling, N 
WANTED—Young women to take a short 
course for the care of chronic and convales- 
cent invalids. Apply Superintendent, F. E. 
eg! — New Brunswick, N. J. 
ightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 895. Nocha t di 
44 West 22d St., New hy a elivecy 








persons to board. 





REDGUM 


**THE LOVELIEST CABINET WOOD 
IN ALL THE WORLD.”’ 


NATIVE TO AMERICA. PLENTIFUL. 
BEAUTIFUL. WOKKABLE. TRY IT. 


RED GUM 


Wish Knowledge ? 
Write for Booklet 


GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. 
1323 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


Enjoy Beauty > 
Write for Samples 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


all taxes, 











iY BONDS ? 


The Nation needs money. 
long after “war profits’ end. 
burden industry until paid and 
ultimately cost $2.00 for every $1.00 raised. 
They increase living costs and reduce wages. 

THINK OR PAY 
A tax on land values only will raise yearly 
$5,000,000,000, will abolish all other taxes, 
force idle land into use, increase crops, boom 
industry and perpetuate real pet. 


ree 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Arden, Delaware, Dept. Mi 


TAX LAND 


Bonds extend 
They increase 


others. 





YOUR WANTS 


in every line of household, educational, 
ness, or personal service—domestic workers, 
teachers, nurses, business or professional assist- 
ants, etc., etc.—whether you require help or are 
seeking a situation, may be filled through a 
little announcement in the classified columns 
of The Outlook. 
sell or exchange, these columns may prove 
of real value to you as they have to many 
Send for descriptive circular and order 
blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Address 


busi- 


If you have some article to 


Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








